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MANIFESTO. OF TAK: FIRST. PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH DELAWARE, OHIO; _ 
-» "Dhe following-was passed, November 13th, 


w Fegolar meeting of the First Presby- 


triah Church of Delaware, Ohio, with great 
unsnjmity,..and subscribed on behalf of the 
Church, by the Session and Trustees of the 


The First Presbyterian. Church of Delaware, 


- Ohio, by their Trustees and Session, for reasotis 
satisfactory to their own minds, feel it to be- 


their duty to announce to their brethren of both 
parties of the Presbyterian Church, and to the 


world, what they regard as the only true or 
legal General Assembly and Presbyterian 


Church in the United\States of America, and 
their determination hereafter to act in accord- 
‘ance with their convictions on this subject. 
__ The two parties are, for the sake of: distinc- 
tion, called “‘ Old” and “* New-school,” and have 
distinct and separate organizations. Both have 
the same Confession of Faith, and both claim to 
be the true General Assembly aud Presbyterian 
Church, Each miay be sanguine in their opin- 
ion, and each honest and sincere in their belief, 
‘bit’ facts alone can determine who is right. 
Both cannot be right. ‘The.true Presbyterian 
Church is a unit, and this must be made out by 
her legal position. 
In March, 1799, by an act of the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, the Presbyterian Church, 
‘through her representatives, became an incor- 
potated body. She obtained a charter, by which 


she was enabled to hold securely any property | 


ious uses, and ren- 


commitied to her trust for 
ut in no case could 


der the same productive. 


such property be alienated or diverted into a | 


‘channel different from the expressed wishes of 
the persons making such donations, Under that 
charter the persons elected were called the 
“Trustees of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of Ameri- 
‘ca. They received the charter, and with it the 
immunities of the Church to transmit to their 
legal successors, who, in all cases, were to be 
elected by the General Assembly, ‘This char- 
ter became the only binding chain of legal com- 
pact ia the Presbyterian Church; as by it only 
she became an incorporated body; defining and 


defending the rights of all her members, so long |. 


as they should continue Presbyterians, accord- 
‘ing to the plain and obvious meaningof her stand- 
ards. She was now qualified to sue, and liable 
to be sued, uke 
This charter is now in the hands of the 
Trustees of the Old-school General Assembly, 


_and by it they hold securely all the property 


donated or in any way secured to the Presbyte- 
rian Church ; and should things continue as they 
are now, a suit properly instituted against the 
New-school party, for any property donated or 


“bequeathed, or in any way secured to the Pres- 
‘byterian Church, before the separation in 1838, 


must prove fatal to their claim. 

The New-school, as a Presbyterian Church, 
are not known in law. In the light of this re- 
mark, the same is true of the churches under 
their care. They have no charter—no act of 
incorporation—they must be regarded, there- 
fore, in their present attitude, in the light of 
seceders or revolutionists. 

It ly trde the New-school party did, in May, 
1838, in Philaelphia, organize an Assembly, 
that 17 was the only true and valid 
General Assembly in the United States ; and to 
sustain this claim they instituted a suit at law io 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania the same 

ear. But the sequel of this suit was a failure. 
he validity of their claim has not been ac- 
knowledged, It did not remove even an append- 
age of right claimed by the Old-school ; so that 
the Old-school must be considered in law as the 
regular successors of their Presbyterian Fathers. 


And what is very remarkable, the New-school ¢ 


have ceased to contend. In May, 1843, in a 
formal manner, they withdrew, or abandoned 
their law suit, which is an admission, on their 
part, that their claim is not, and cannot be sus- 
tained by law. As the organization of the 
General Assembly by the New-school, in May, 
1838, was not intended as a withdrawment 
from, nor dividing of the Presbyterian Church, 
but to secure an unbroken union of the whole, 
so their failure to gustain that organization, 
should have induced them to have regarded 
their relation to thé Presbyterian Church the 


“game that it was before that organization, or 


the instituting of the lawsuit; and had they 
taken that position, it is very probable that the 
Old-school would have -sustained them in it. 
This, indeed, was the true position ; and all after 
this must be regarded in the light of revolution 
or secession. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Dela- 
ware, therefore, for itself, minister, and people, 
decline the further jurisdiction of the New- 
school party, to seek and obtain a connexion 


7 with the Old, 


But it may be necessary further to state what, 


_ in particular is intended by this arrangement : 


1. We do not wish to mark outa course of 
conduct for others, nor assail with bitter invec- 


tives the New-school party; nor complain of 


wrongs that we may have received in that rela- 


tion, but oaly choose and act for ourselves. As 
for the great mass of the New-school men, 


known to us, we entertain for them sentiments 


of the highest tespect, as faithful, honest, labos 


rious, and orthodox sefvants of Jesus Christ, 
and hope and expect to cherish for them un- 
feigned friendship and ardent love, and act to- 
wards them with fraternal kindness and Chris- 


tian sympathy, until with mutual greelings we 


meet in a betler world. 

2. We do not intend to change the govern- 
ment of our Church, or require any thing new 
from our members, or preach a different doc- 
trine, or adopt any new standards, or Confession 
of Faith—(the Confession of Faith of the Old 
differing in nothing from that of the New-school 
body)—but simply to declare and change our 
connexion from the New to that of the Old- 
school General Assembly and Presbyterian 
Church, and avoid the necessity of being in the 
secession, in the light of law, by which the Pres- 
byterian Church became a corporate body, and 
by which she is a unif, and acts in defence of 
her legal rights. | 

3. We do not intend to sow the seeds of dis- 


- cord, nor dissolve the union of God’s people, 


nor widen the breach already in the Presbyte- 


rian Church, nor create new difficulties in any 
Fespect, 


But we do earnestly desire and design 
to cast in our mite fora safe and hallowed union 
of the whole Presbyterian family—a matter of 
great and yital importance to the honour of re- 


ligion, and the prosperity of our now too long 


distracted and bleeding Zion; and a matter for 


“which much ardent and continued prayer should 


be offered to Almighty God, if He perchance 
will yet hear and answer in mercy. 
4. We do not by this arrangement express 


‘our approbation of the acts of 1837-8, com- 
' monly called the Exscinding Acts, for we do 


honestly and sincerely believe that whatever 
may hitive been the wrongs then complained of, 


- our'excellent stendards provided a wiser, safer, 

and better remedy, a more excellent way—and 
on this subject We are happy to refer our friends 
- to the following act of the Old-school (General 
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Assembly,’ found’ in Abeir printed minutes of 


May, 1843, pege 32: 

“ Resoloed, Thatit is hereby declared by the 
General A , that’ it was not then, and is 
not. now, required of those who would adhere to 
us as.a branch of the Church of Christ, that, as 
a terin of membership in this Church, they should 
approve the acis of the Assembly of 1837-'S, 
but simply that they shou ecognize the 
Church as then and subsequently canstituted, as 
the Presbyterian Church in the Unitet.States of 
America, and- acknowledge their subjection to 
its judicatories.” 

5, A disorderly and improper separation from 
the New-school body, is not intended, but a 
separation conformed to the strict rules of order 
in such cases, and With great Christian courlesy. 
And for this purpose, the pastor of this church 
is appointed to present our request to both 
bodies, as the case may require, and obtain, 
with as little delay as possible, the necessary 
papers to carry into effect the views and wishes 
contained in this our manifesto, = 

6. We hope to meet the Old-school brethren. 


with kind fraternal greetings and form a bond 


of union with them, upon which the Great Head 
of the Church will set the seal of his approba- 
tien, and 
which may God of his infinite mercy grant. 
With an humble dependence on God, we sub- 
scribe ourselves the servants of the Church, and 
members of the congregation of the first Presby- 


terian Church, Delaware, Ohio. 
H. Van Deman, Moderator. 


Members of 
Session. 


A. ANDERSON, 
R Faris, 
Joun CUNNINGHAM, 
James Faris, 
T. W. 
R. Farts, 
James Brown, | Trustees. 
Ricuarp THomas, 
Dexter Durrey. 
Delaware, November 13, 1847. 
NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS 
Of the Carriers of the Presbyterian, January 1, 1848. 
To-pay begins the battle of a year, 
To-day the Carrier lifts his humble song— 
The weakest vdice may rise to warn or cheer; 
The weakest arm assist to gird the strong. 
*Tis not the pean that shall rise to-day, 
Though grateful hearts send up full offerings; 


The solemn dirge is more beseeming lay, : 
To clothe the memorics that the New Year brings. 


O! let the constant prayer go up to heaven, 
To avert the evils that the patriot fears— 
Have there been errors? May they be forgiven, 
And smiles of peace sueceed the battle’s tears. 


List! as the braying trumpet scape from far, 
And bloody victory glads the thoughtless crowd, 
There come sad tidings from another war, | 
As trusty followers of the Cross are bowed. 


No ringing steel—no banners waving high— 
No thundering volleys tell of human power ; 
Yet are there watchful angels waiting nigh, 
And faith’s bright triumphs grace the dying hour. 


One of the youthful band that sought the wave,* 
While sobs and praises mingled on the breeze, 
Speaks to her comrades from the silent grave, 
Pointing where hope its full fruition sees. 


Rest thee, sweet spirit, on Macao’s strand, 
Where otherst slumber, mofrned with hopeful grief, 
And when the ransomed come from Sinim’s land, 
Thy crown shall brighten, though thy course was brief. 


Dark Providence! and still another dies, 
By ruthicss hands submerged beneath the wave ; 
Lowrie, a name beloved, thy dying cries 
Unheard by all, but Him who died to save.t 


May God forgive the murderers, and still 
Send out new force to man the suffering breach; 
May his rich grace the mourning bosom fill 
With all the comforts chastened sorrows teach. 


A veteran, too, a nation, reft, doth mourn ;§ 
Nor yet alone a nation, but a world— 
How were his ringing accents upward borne, 
As burning shafts with giant strength he hurled! 


A watchman, he, on Zion’s lofty towers, 
Who kept his vigils with no idle gaze— 
Reading God’s glory in the silent hours, - 

And gathering brilliance from the starry maze. 


Who shall arise to fill his mighty place? © 
Sage, leader, counsellor, and freedom’s friend ? 
Our hopes would falter, but that God’s rich grace 
Can fit some servant for his every end. 


Now, as a star goes out in Northern skies, 
A glimmer gilds the horizon’s Southern edge, 
And hopes are whispered that a light shall rise, 
Giving to darkened souls some cheering pledge.T 


Alas! ’tis not the gospel’s dawn that gleams, 
Although the cross may glitter in the ray; © 
Yet let it brighten;—when men wake from dreams, 
They gain new vigour with advancing day. 


Let Rome remove the dungeon-bars that blind, 
And hope to cheat the slave with partial light ; 
The stinted blessing shall but tempt the mind 
To break its chains and seck exulting flight. 


E’en now her prisoners, breathing freedom’s air, 
With new-born strength are breaking from her bands; 
Ours be it to afford them constant care, 

And call to others still, with ottstretched hands, 


Aye! Jet us welcome to our favoured shore 
The oppressed and suffering of all the earth— 
The cowering vassal and the bending poor 
Shall stand erect where liberty had birth. 


The poor! Ah! can the Carrier grow so proud, 
With the untrequent honours of to-day, 
As to forget familiar forms that crowd 
The lowly walks through which he takes his way? 


Oft has his heart with friendly sorrow bled, 
To meet the pallid face and shivering form, 
While yet his own small store refused thei bread, 
Nor yielded warmth and shelter from the storm. 


Yet can he give them sympathy and love, 
And mourn their sufferings in his New Year’s strain; 
O let his voice some generous impulse move, 
To glad their humble board, or svothe their pain. 


Let love’s sweet labours mark the coming year, | 
Sorrow and sin shall offer full employ; , 
And blessed fruit the scattered seed shall bear, 

To swell the harvest of your future joy. 


* Mrs. Cornelia Speer left New York for Canton, with 
other missionaries, on the 20th July, 1846. She died at 
Macao on the 16th April, 1847. = 

t The two Morrisons and the Rev. Samuel Dyer are 
buried in the East India Company's Cemetery, at Macao, 
where Mrs. Speer was interred. | 

t The afflictive intelligence has just been received that 
the Rev, Walter M. Lowrie, Presbyterian missionary in 
China,-was, by the hands of ruthless pirates, thrown into the 
sea - drowned. Full account in the Presbyterian of this 
week. 

§ The Rev. Dr.Chalmers died May 31, 1847. 


Pope Pius IX. 


= 


If a sinner’s thoughts be not changed by 
grace, they will be changed hereafter by expe- 
rience. 


by bring about greater good— . 


OPENING OF GIRARD COLLEGE. 

As this Institution has a kind of nation- 
al reputation, we suppose that a fall ac- 
count of the proceedings at its opening will 
be read with general interest. The singulari- 
ty of the Girard bequest for its endowment, 
and the peculiar restrictions imposed by his 
will in the management of its affairs, created 
much doubt of its eventual usefulness. It was, 
not without reason, apprehended that-a Chris- 
tian feature could not be engrafted upon it ; and 
it will be with pleasure, we think, our readers 
will perceive from the very able addresses de- 
livered by the President of the [nstitution, and» 
the President of its Board of Directors, that the 
will of Mr, Girard admits an interpretation 
which will not exclude from its walls the teach- 
ings of the word of God. Presuming that the 
interpretation is tenable, our own fears are 
greatly relieved, and we sincerely trust, that 


under its: present able management, it may be™ 


made a blessing to the orphans who are to be 
the immediate recipients of its-benefits. 

The opening took place at Philadelphia, on 
Saturday, Ist inst, 
eleven o’clock, the Directors, who were agsem- 
bled in the East Building, moved in proces- 
sion to the College, led by the President, Joseph 
R. Chandler, Esq, and attended by: the City 
Councils, the Municipal Officers of the several 
Districts, the Controllers-of the Public Schools, 

the Guardians of the Poor, and numerous other 


‘Matron, the Principal Female Teacher, and the 
Assistant Teachers and Governesses, accom- 
panying thé newly-adimitted pupils, who num- 
bered one hundred. ‘The procession entered 
the College at the north front, and occupied a 
room which had been prepared for the occasion. 
The President and Directors, with the Matron 
and Principal Female Teachers, an1 the invited 


| guests, occupied the platform, and the children, 
| attended by the Assistant Teacher and Gover. 


nesses, were arranged in three rows in front. 
At eleven o’clock the room was densely filled 
by spectators. ‘The exercises were commenced 
by the President of the Board of Directors, 
Joseph R. Chandler, Esq. who delivered the 
following Address : | 


Philadelphia, and Gentlemen. Members of the 
Board of Directors, and Friends and Felluw- 
Cilizens : 


long waited, and for which some of us have con- 
stantly laboured, is at length accomplished ; and, 
this day, having been by the authority of Coun- 
cils of Philiadelpha placed in possession, we 
open the doors of the Girard College, for the 
admission, the maintenance and instruction of 
poor orphan boys; and the beautiful edifice 
} which we now occupy, the adjacent buitdings 
on the right hand and on the left, and all these 
spacious grounds, are now to be dedicated to the 
great object contemplated in the testament of 
the liberal-minded founder of this Institution, by 
the unostentatious, the simple services of this 
morning. It is believed that the good of man- 
kind proposed in the establishment of this school, 
will enlist in its behalf the best sympathies of 
the public, while the faithful administration of 
its affairs, the careful watch{ulness of those en- 
trusted with its direction, will secure to the 
Girard College the hearty good wishes and un- 
qualified approval of a vigilant community, and 
the unfailing blessing of Almighty God, which 
in our hearts we heartily invoke. 

This day we inaugurate those who are to 
instruct the pupils in the various branches of a 
sound education, who shall teach them ‘* facts 
and things,” and * shall form in their minds a 
pure attachment to our republican institutions, 
and to the sacred rights of conscience,” who 
shall take pains to instil into the minds of the 
scholar the purest principles of morality, ‘so 
that on their entrance into active life, they may 
from inclination and habit evince benevolence 
» towards their fellow-creatures and a love of 
truth, sobriety, and industry.” 

Though occupied for months in the immedi- 
ale preparation for the opening, yet, this day, 
“the Board of Directors” commence the import- 
ant part of their labours and feel that new re- 
sponsibilities are assumed, and more onerous 
duties devolved upon (hem. Hitherto the plan 
of procedure has been under consideration, and 
the appliances of instruction and househo!d com- 
forts have been objects of special regard. The 
gifts, attainments, and adaptation of various can- 
didates for the different stations to be filled, have 
occupied the attention of the Board, and they 
have been active in placing within these walls 
on conditions and with qualifications prescribed 
by the will of the founder, the initiatory class 
of pupils, that are to be benefited by the admin- 
istration of his bounty, 

The Board of Directors on assuming the 
duties of their place, were not unapprised of the 
labours which it imposed, nor unwilling to give 
to the discharge of those duties the uses of their 
talents and their time. They soon learned that 
little assistance cculd be obtained from experi- 
ence in other educational institutions, The 
peculiar provisions of Mr. Girard’s will in re- 
gard to the beneficiaries of his charity, removed 
this Institution from the operation of precedents, 
that might effect other schools, and left the 
Directors of this College to the exercise of a 
sound discretion in the administration of affairs 
submitted to their care. 

Not doubting that all the good contemplated 
by the founder of the College can be attained 
under the authority of the will, the Board of 
Directors feel that the labour which they are 
called upon to bestow is a part of the great 
duty which they owe society, and that they 
have only to conform to the directions of the 
will of Stephen Girard, and the provisons of the 
laws and ordinances enacted for their guidance, 
to insure to the [nstitution the confidence of the 
good, the blessings of those on whose virtues 
the character of our society rests. 

The novelty of the plan of the College, the 
entire dependence of its success upon the care- 
ful administration of all its affairs, and the 
peculiar relation in which the young inmates 
stand toward the Directors, will lead the Board 
to a continued study to make available to good 
all the means of instruction, moral, literary, and 
physical, within their command, and to satisfy 
the confidence which the Councils of the city on 
the one side, and the mothers and friends of 
the orphans on the other, have manifested in 
their abilities and devotion. 

The duties of the Trustees of the Colleges of 
our country, and those discharged by the direc- 
tors of our public schools, have been well con- 
sidered ; they are multiplied and onerous, and 
the manner in which they have been discharg- 
ed has been creditable to those functionaries, and 


ee of eminent good to 
t 


At a few minutes before 


‘specially invited guests, and followed by the 


Gentlemen of the Select and Common Councils of © 


The object for which the community has so 


community. 

those duties are only part of what the 
Directors of the Girard College fave to perform. 
The former have been suggested by precedent 
and modified by practice, and a stated regard. 
thrown upon the College or school with a sense 
of general responsibility is nearly all that may 
be asked of the members of these boards. 

But the Directors of this College, after pre- 
paring for its organization, and arranging for 
the reception, maintenance, and instruction of 
the pupils, the selection of the faculty, and the 
employment of others connected in various ways 
with the school ; after doing these things, with- 
out the advantage of precedent, have yet to give 
a constant, an almost undivided attention to the 
various departments of the Institution. It is 
true that the President, the Matron, the teach- 
ers, and others, are accountable for the direct 
administration of the variqus departments sub- 
mitted to their care. But they are accountable 
immediately only to the Directors, while these 
latter, watchful for all whom they employ, and 
solicitous for the discharge of every duty they 
have delegated to others, feel a deep and con- 


‘stant accountability to the City Councils, by 


whom they are elected, to the community of 
which they form a.part, and to God, in whose 
fear they are to act. 

We know the teachings of the will of the 
founder of this College; that instrument re- 
ceived form and force from the pen of one of 
our number; it is, in our official duties, the 
oracle and guide of us all. .We study the letter 


of the will that we may administer the portion 


submitted to our direction according to its as- 
certained spirit. But we shall search for that 
spirit, that guiding spirit, not in the hasty con- 
clusions of those who admire an erratic course, 
and are constantly looking for something extra- 
ordinary in every plan for pleasure or benevo- 
lence—not in the g@ssary of those destructive 
minds, which, deadened to the delicacy of vir- 
tue, or ignorant of the influences of true religion 
in the formation of morals, seek to reduce all 
to their own comfortless computation of human 
duties, and their terrible independence of spirit- 
ual influences, 

We shall avoid sectarianism—we shall deny 
to the orphans submitted to our direction what- 
ever advantage the world has hitherto imputed 
to denominational efforts, We shall not em- 
broil the minds of the pupils in the discussions 
of the schools, upon those questions which con- 
stitute the difference of religious creeds, What- 
ever may be the antagonism.even of our own 
views, we shall proclaim a truce within the 
walls which enclose these premises. Our views 
of the importance of opposing erticles will not 
be pressed upon the minds of the orphans. 

Lut are we to take the fatherless and place 


| them within these walls, to feed and clothe them, 


in uller ignorance of the e- tence and attributes 
of a God? Are they p ‘aformed of 
their possession of a - dependence 
upon Providence, of sound mo- 
rals to future happiness! Are iney to be re- 
moved away from the guidance of domestic af- 
fection, which, in the most uafortunate, some- 
times stands in the place of yirtuous lessons ? 
Are they, with the loss of oa care, to be 
kept in ignorance of the all-influencing fact that 
they have a Father in heaven? Surely this 
would be anirreparable depegiion—this would 
make them poor—this would make them or- 
phans indeed. 

We shall look to the motives of the founder 
of the College for a clue to thread the difficult 
paths in which we have to walk; and these 
motives, their high aim and benevolent tenden- 
cies, will perhaps assist us jn our sincere in- 
quiries more than all the commentaries of those 


| who affect to take Stephen Girard’s will as au- 


thority for an atheistic school, or the clamours 
of those desire to seq such a sty of Epicu- 
rus, 

‘My desire,” says Mr. Girard in his will, 
**is that all the instructors and teachers in the 
College shall take pains to instil into the minds 
of the scholars the purest principles of morali- 
ty, so that, on their entrance into active life, 


| they may, from inclination and habit, evince 


benevolence towards their fellow creatures, and 
a love of truth, sobriety, and industry.” 

I stop not now to inquife what are the “ pur- 
est principles of morality,” nor to what fountain 
we must look whence to draw these waters of 
life; but there are words of mighty import in- 
cluded in the sentence which | have quoted— 
* inclination and habit!” 

Whence is to come the ‘inclination ?” 
whence is to be derived the * habit” of benevo- 
lence? Not, it is confessed, from the cultiva- 
tion of sectarianism, not from the promulgation 
of creeds, but certainly from the principles upon 
which those creeds are professedly founded, 
from the precepts and examples that owe their 
existence to the high and holy motives that 
stand above creeds for others, and must neces- 
sarily be in the place of creeds to the inmates 
of this Institution. 

We have for our direction the principles of 
Him who said, * Suffer little children to come 
unio me.” We have for our guidance, the ex- 
ample of Him who took little children in his arms 
and blessed them; and we have for our en- 
couragement the language of Him who said, ‘‘in- 
asmuch as ye have done good to one of the 
least of these, ye have done i,uato me.” 

By the same authority which’ gives them ex- 
istence as a body for action, the * Board of Di- 
rectors” delegate to others the execution of those 
plans which they have devised for carrying outthe 
will of Stephen Girard in regard to this College. 
They have organized the school by the elec- 
tion of a President, to direct the whole of the 
affairs, to watch over the morals, manners, and 
studies of the pupils, and to see that in every 
particular the intention of the founder in their 
regard is fully realized, not merely by the use 
of ordinary means, but by the adoption and 
adaptation of every improvement in the science 
of instruction that may assist in the acquisition 
of practical knowledge, and make practical every 
lesson of sound morality, which shall be given 
by word or action. ‘This is not the time nor 
the place to recapitulate the duties of this im- 
portant officer, or to dwell on the great respon- 
sibilities of his station, But it may be proper 
here to state that his election was not effected 
without a careful consideration of all these du- 
ties—without a due regard to the suitableness 
of his talents, attainments, and habits, to the of- 
fice he is called on to fill, and he does not enter 
upon the duties of that office without close con- 
ference with those to whom he is directly re- 
sponsible. 

It is the purpose of this Board, while full 
scope is given to the talents and labours of all 
the functionaries of the College, and every con- 
fidence manifested in their abilities, to give all 
the disposable time and attention of its members 
to the administration of the school—all that 
may not interfere with the appropriate authority 
and indispensable independence of the President, 
the Matron, and the teachers. 

To the President all must look for that ar- 
rangement of studies and exercise which shall 
promote mental and physical vigour, so that the> 


orphan inmates of the school shall enjoy and | 


improve the time of childhood, that while, they 
remember the solemnity of their high aecount- 


ment, and of established moral character.” We 


Love one another.” 


ability, they may “ rejoice in the days of their 
youth, and let their hearts cheer them.” So 
also that the graduates of the College may take 
with them to agriculture, navigation, the arts, 
mechanical pursuits, and manufactures, those 
physical abilities which shall ensure a full and 
easy performance of required duties, and those 
mental and moral attainments which shall im- 
part, new dignity to their respective pursuits, 
and make them willing, cheerful, devoted fulfil- 
lers of their destiny, and improvers of the condi-: 
tion into which they may be called. 

A Matron has been elected, and this day she 
assumes the direction of this great family. Her 
title is expressive of her office. ‘he duties which 
devolve upon her are those of the mother of a 
large family, whose members are to be reared 
to respectability, to the discharge of the im- 
portaht duties of citizenship, and the enjoyment 
of enviable stations. It is not the mere admin- 


ones shall eat— what they shall drink, and 


form the scope of her duties; these are minor 

necessities of her position. She must labour. 
with the mind, the will, and the affections of her. 
charge. She must throw around them the in-; 
fluences of a mother’s care, a mother’s gentle | 
discipline, a mother’s constant watchfulness, a 
mother’s unfailing, undying love, It is to her to 
pardon while she reproves, to lure back the lit- 
tle wanderer, by the certainty of affectionate re- 
ception, and not to startle him from the pregi- 
pice of error over which he may be leaning, 

In adopting Matron as the' title of the first fe- 
male officer of this Institution, we have sought 
to express, as nearly as may be, the ideas of 
the duties devolved upon the incumbent. She 
must be to the flock instead of the mother whom 
they have left beyond the walls, or who may 
have left them to the care of Providence and of 
us. In deep responsibility, in many cares, in 
constant watchfulness, in season and out of sea- 
son, or in all seasons, for neither night nor day 
may the accountability be evaded, the matron’s 
position yields to none. While the Board of 
Directors stand pledged to Councils and the 
friends of these orphans, for a watchful. guard 
over the discharge of the duties connected with 
the school, they stand no less pledged to the 
Matron, affectionately to advise, assiduously to 
assist, and manfully to sustain her in the situa- 
tion to ‘which she is called. This duty will be 
performed. 

In the selection of teachers, care has been 
taken to meet the wants of the pupils, and the 
requirements of the will of Mr. Girard. The 
age and attainments of the scholars are such as 
demand females in our public schools, The de- 
sire to ameliorate their minds and tempers, gives 
additional weight to the project of employing 
females only, for the newly admitted pupils. 
As numbers increase and the studies augment, 
male teachers and professors will be introduced 
—but at all times many females must be em- 
ployed, because at all times by far the largest 
portion of the pupils must be of the primary 
classes, 

In the choice of President, Matron, teachers, 
and governesses, special regard has béen had 
to the requirements of the will’of Mr, Girard, 
that no person should be employed ‘* who shall 
not be of tried skill in his or her proper depart. 


look to them all for our honourable acquittal of 
the responsibilities we have assumed. 


But with the directors and agents of this In- 
stitution, we this day present the object of the 
Girard College—‘one hundred poor white male 
orphans”—now no longer poor, now no longer 
orphans, no longer deprived. Gathered from 
positions unfavourable to the hopes of future 
usefulness, they are supplied with those who 
stand in the ‘relation of parents—they have a 
home, soc 
forts of b d board—they will have moral 
training, i ved affections, cultivated intellect, 
and the means of hereafter taking and holding 
a place jin society, and repaying to others the 
advantages they have derived Tons the fore- 
thought of their great benefactor, For them 
this school was projected ; for their good, these 
edifices have been erected ; for their good, plans 
of organization have been devised; for their 
good, directors elected and officers chosen ; for 
their good, the princely wealth of the founder 
is set apart; for their good, you must watch and 
we must labour, and in the success of all these 
must society find its benefits, | 

Gentlemen of the Councils and other func- 
tionaries of the City, the County, and the State, 
and fellow citizens generally, the Directors of 
the Girard College have invited you hither to- 
day to witness the commencement of this great 
Institution. They have nothing to conceal in 
their plans. Every thing will be exposed in 
their proceedings. They profess to know some- 
thing of the nature of the duties which they have 
assumed. ‘They recognize their accountability 
to society, mediately through the authorities of 
the city—to God directly for all their labours. 

Mr. President, Madam, the Matron, and 
Ladies, Teachers, and Governesses—V e com- 
mit to your executive care the administration 
of the affairs of this Institution, We know 
that hitherto you are without precedents for 
guide, Your good sense must enable you to 
adapt your experience to the particular wants 
of this school, 
morning, noon, and night, day by day, for 
months and years, there can be no cessation 
of your responsibilities; no relaxation of vigi- 
lance. You are the parents, friends, teachers, 
guardians, guides of these orphans, and as you 
shall discharge the duties of the situations which 
you hold, so shall you answer to society and to 
God. Not only the welfare of these hundred 
little ones may depend upon your kind solicitude 
and conscientious labours, but the whole credit 
of the Girard College, its means for usefulness 
for many years, are dependent upon your ability 
and fidelity. Ifthe first step which we takeshould 
fail, it will be long ere we recover the conse- 
quent loss. If, as we hope, and as we confi- 
dently trust that step should be onward, firm 
and safe, then the progress will be rapid, and 
the results glorious—these results depend upon 


you. 

- Inttle Children—In the name and on behalf 
of the Board of Directors, I bid you welcome to 
these halls. We shall seek to make you love 
and respect us as friends. Some of us know 
the pains and deprivations of orphanage, and 
the difficulties that hedge up the way of the 
poor fatherless child. You then will have the 
special sympathy of those of us; you will have 
the watchful, affectionate care of us all, 

Little children: Obey the President; he oc- 
cupies in your regard the relation which, abroad 
in the world, might have been held by a father. 
Respect your teachers and governesses; they 
stand towards you in the most endearing and 
useful relations. Anticipate the will of the Ma- 
tron; obey, revere, and love her: she is your 
mother. 

In, all things, be careful and consi@Mite. 


In a few years, we or our successors will pre- 
sent some of these children to the world as the 
first fruits of the Girard College for orphans. 
May the offering be pleasant to society, for the 


wherewithal they shall be clothed, that is to | 


and domestic enjoyments, the come | 8 


The children arein your hands; | 


mass. May it be acceptable to God, for the 
evidence which it shall contain of * goad will to 


man.” 
The President of the Board, after the conclu- 


President of the College, Hon. Joel Jones— 
who addressed the Directors and spectators, as 


follows: 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board 
of Directors—Before | proceed to the remarks 

have prepared for this occasion, I desire to 
tender to you the assurance of my diligent en- 
deavours efficiently and faithfully to discharge 
the trust you have committed to me, and as far 
as it may depend on me@o carry into effect 
the is a desiga of the founder of the Col- 
lege. | 

lthough an assurance of this kind may rea 
sonably be implied from the acceptance of the 
office, it is due to you, as well as to my own in- 


istration of household affairs—what the little }tentions and hopes, that I should add the pledge 


of an explicit declaration. 


that the duty of finally determining upon ad- 
ministrative details for the proper management 
of the College, has been committed by ordinance 


/ of Councils to a Board of Directors. To your 


wisdom and experience I look for discreet coun- 
sel, and 10 y@us candour and kindness for cor- 
dial co-operation and support. : 

Let it be our endeavour, gentlemen, with one 
mind and untiring zeal in the great and good 
work which has been committed to us, to ren- 
der ‘the Girard College for Orphans” an hon- 
our and a blessing to our city, and our country. 

Fellow Citizens—We are about to enter 
upon the execution of a scheme of education, in 
some respects new. and difficult, but in every 
respect important.’ The foundation of it is a 
charity, munificent in its provisions, compre- 
hensive and noble in its objects, and far-reach- 
ing in its results, Should it merely fail, we 
suffer the loss of a great good. Should it ever 
be perverted, we may incur great evils; but 
should it be made to accomplish the benevolent 
designs of the founder of the College, we shall 
secure to many orphans a better inheritance 
than riches. 7 

The consequences involved in the issues of 
this enterprise naturally awaken emotions of in- 
terest and concern in all, but of anxiety in those 
upon whom the responsibility of direction and 
management is more immediately devolved. 

We naturally desire to adopt the best means, 
which human sagacity can devise, to attain so 
great a good, But it would be too much to ex- 

ct, at the outset, a perfect system of regula- 
lidgs, or one which may not even require many 
ous, Like the laws of a State, the laws 
of this new community mus! be the work of 
time. Their ultima'e “-rm many respects 


gencies which will arse in a new enterprise— 
even when probable and proximate—nor when 
foreseen, can it always suggest without the aid 
of experience, the best expedients to meet them. 

But besides sagacity and experience, we need 
the Divine favour to direct and prosper our ef.- 
forts, and to overrule the effects of unintentional 
errors, 

It would be agreeable to me, and not altoge- 
ther inappropriate to the occasion, to dwell at 
large on these topics; but I leave them for an- 
other, more closely connected with the business 
in which we are about to engage—namely, the 
plan of education sketched in the will of the 
founder of the College. His will is the funda- 
mental law of the Institution, and his directions 
— intentions expressed therein must be our 
uide, | 

The time allotted to me will not allow a dis- 
cussion of the general subject in its details, or 
of any part of it at length. The utmost I pro- 
pose is a few observations upon its chief cha- 
racteristics. 

The most prominent, perhaps, Of these is its 
great comprehensiveness, It was the benevo- 
lent design of the founder of this College to se- 
quester the poor orphan, at an early age, from 
- the temptations and adverse influences incident 
to his condition, and at the close of his minority 
to present him to society a virtuous, industrious, 
well-educated man. It comprises the education 
of the family, of the school, of the college, of 
the ship, of the workshop, and of the farm. It 
comprises also the training of the social and 
moral affections to the habits and practices of 
virtue—of the mind to the investigation of truth 
—of the hand, and of the physical powers of 
the body, to the exercise of the laborious and 
useful employments of life. 

He did not propose, indeed, fully to attain all 
these objects within the walls of the College. 
Some of them must necessarily be pursued else- 
where; but the groundwork is to be laid here, 
and the course of discipline and instr&ction must 
be shaped with reference to the whole design. 

The peculiarity of this plan does not consist 
in the introduction of any new element into the 
education of youth ; for we see all these objects 
attained with eminent success, by well-known 
and familiar means. . 
our eyes on the intelligent community in which 
we live, to have ample proof of the excellency 
of our educational systems, The peculiarity 
of the plan consists rather in the combination 


wrought out by one great system of means. 
Here, allow me to add, lies the chief difficulty 
to be apprehended in the way of the succssful 
execution of the plan ; it is the difficulty of pro- 
perly constituting aad maintaining at all times, 
a large and complex agency, which shall not 
only be effective, but precisely suiied to all the 
ends designed. Connected with this, is the 
further difficulty, already alluded to, of framing 
a proper system of economics and discipline, to 
regulate the action of the whole. : 


The family is the primary school of man, and 


sess adaptations and energies, which no human 
institution can fully supply.’ The problem is to. 
blend harmoniously, as far as practicable,. the 
laws and influences of the family, with the laws 
of the school and of the College, | 

[ do not propose at present to discuss this 
subject. Indeed, it falls rather within the duties 
assigned by the ordinance of Councils to the 


| Directors ; but | may-be allowed to say, that the 


adoption of well-concerted plans for the advance- 
ment of the:scholars.in science is a plainer mat- 


than choose between systems of science and 
methods of tuition, which have been found use- 
fu: and efficient.’ .If,.in adopting this course, 
any thing should be wanting, or be found not 
suitéd entirely to the objects of this Instiiution, 
it will be easy to supply the deficiency or make 
the correction by our own experience, 

Upon this subject, however, I will venture to 
make a single observation. The plan of asys- 
tematic training of the pupil under one arravge- 
‘ment, from the first opening of his mental 
powers to their full development, presents some 
advantages over the ordinary modes of educa- 


good ingredients which’ it shall infuse: into the | 


/ 
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sion of his address, formally introduced the. 


It is a ground of much satisfaction to me,: 


will be attained bv ‘oh much 
experience, me of 
our most er will 
appear to % greatly 
wor then For 
no Cav always foresee the exi- 


We have only to open 


of all these objects under one arrangement, to be 


like other divine institutions, it is found to pos- - 


ter; for here we ‘havé the experience of others; 
lo yuide-us, and in fact have little more to do 


TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER YEAR—OR 


IN ADVANCE—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY-CENTS. 


order fully to avail ourselves of these, some 


alterations in methods of instruction may be in- 


dispensable, 

It would be easy to suggest some of these ad- 
vantages now; but not eusy fully to appreciate 
their value in advance of experience. 1 there- 
fore waive this topic, 

Another observation I wish to make is upan 
the extent of the course of instruction caine’ 
by the founder of the College. Jt haw been 


truly said, “that all the provision which any 


man’s child requires, is contained in two words 
—industry and. innocence. With health of 
body, innocence of mind, and habits of ipdustry, 
a poor man’s child has nothing to be afraid of,” 

Had the design of the founder of this College 
been limited to these objects, great indeed would 
have been the benefaction. With no other pro- 
visision than this, many of our countrymen 
have risen from want to affluence—from obscu- 


‘rity to honourable eminence and extensive use- 


fulness, But, in exuberance of kindness to the 
objects of his bounty, he has superadded to this 
necessary provision the means of an accomplish- 
ed education. The course of studies he has 
actually prescribed is large enough for all the 
purposes of intellectual discipline; but with de- 
sign, he has foreborne to set any other limit to 
the learning and science which may be taught 
here than such as may be im by “the ca- 
pacities of the scholars,” and the time allotted 
for their tuition, 

To some extent, however, he has specified 
the kinds of learning to be taught, and thus far, 
his directions are obligatory; they are the 
branches of a common education— Astronomy, 
Natural, Chemical, and Experimental. Philosos 
phy, and the French and. Spanish languages. 

e allows the introduction of the Latin and 
Greek languages into the course of instruction, 
but does not recommend them. 

It is plainly to be inferred also from the 
avowed object of-the foundation, he inten 
that the principles of Ethics or Moral Science, 
should form an important part of the course of 
instruction, The proper development of the 
moral principles of the scholars can be produced 
only through the inculcation of those great 
truths which constitute the science of moral phi- 
losophy. | 

Equally plain is it, that he intended the sci- 
ence of government, so far at least as it is con- 
nected with our republican institutions, should 
form a prominent branch: of instruction, His 
words are “especially | desire that by every 
proper means a pure attachment to our republi- 
can institutions and to the sacred rights of con- 
science, as guarantied by our happy constitu- 
tions, shall be formed and fostered in the minds 
of the scholars.” 

Now, if there be any proper means “ to form 
and foster in the minds of thewcholars a pure 
attachment” to those Institutions andthose rights, — 
it is by teaching them what the principles of | 
those institutions are—the foundation upon 
which they rest, and their inestimable value. 
This will open a large field of inquiry, import- 
ant alike to the statesman and the patriot, . 

But to these subjects, we must add another ; 
which, if it cannot be called a branch of instruc- 
tion, is virtually enjoined upon us, as an object 
of attention, I mean the physical training of 
the scholars to the extent necessary for the pro- 


| per development of the body, and for its pres- 


ervation in health and vigour. 

This we infer from the employments in 
which the scholars are required to engage when 
they shall leave the College. We should frus- 
trate this part of the founder’s design, if we were 
to allow the body and its organs fo languish 
through inactivity; and with a view to this part — 
of the plan, it may be found expedient, if not 
necessary, hereafier, to prescribe a course of 
discipline, especially for the more advanced 
scholars. 

It isa matter of common observation, that 
the love of learning increases with the acquisi- 
tion, and is apt to produce habits which are 
scarcely less injurious to the mind than to the 
body. 

This tendency, unless it be guarded against, 
is more to be feared in this College than in most 
others: For here, the scholar’s continuance 
in College during the longest period allowed for 
his instruction is made to depend on his merit 
and capacity; and this motive, unless regulated, 
may become not only the means of injury to 
himself, but interfere in a greater or less degree 
with his ulterior destination. 

These are the particulars specified in the 
plan of education, established by the founder 
of the College; and were we restricted to them,,. 
the provision would be uncommonly liberal. 
But taken in connexion with the general clause 
before noticed, it is plain he intended that no 
institution in this country or elsewhere, should 
surpass this in the compass of useful learning. 


~The limitation he imposes—which is founded 


on the capacities of the scholars—detracts no- 
thing from the liberality and largeness<of his 
views. Jt means nothing more than that_every 
scholar shall be employed in the way of ‘his 
abilities, without wasté-of time and effurt on 
subjects for which he has nether genius nor in- 
clination. 

In fact, the clause in question was not de. 
signed to narrow the circle of learning which 
may be pursued here; but rather to confer a 
power upon the Directors, which, if discreetly. 
exercised, may be made the means of more 
successful scholarship, and of greater advance- 
ment in particular branches of science, : 

[t is a fault,‘perhaps, in most of our schemes 
of education, that the efforts of the learner are 
spread over too great a surface, without due at- 
‘tention to his capacity and peculiar talents. 
The fault consists in an endeavour to force na- 
ture rather than to develope it. Should an evil 
of this kind enter this Institution, it cannot be 
excused by the want of powér to prevent or © 
correct it. 
_ In harmony with these enlarged views of edu- 
cation, the founder of this College, while he has, 
to some extent, prescribed the subjects of in- 
stroction, has wisely forborne to impose any 
restriction upon the sources from.which it may ; 
be derived. ‘‘No book or system of science or 
morals.is enjoined or forbidden. In the execu- 
tion of this part of their trust; the Directors are - 
left free to adopt such books or systems as they 
may deem best adapted: to secure the great ob- 
jects of the Foundation, 2 

If we take the will as our guide; We cannot 
doubt our liberty to teach the principles. of | 


“astronomy or chemistry, for example, from the 


works of the best authors, who have written on 
those subjects—on the contrary, the general in- 
tention of the trust would be infringed by a wil- 
ful or incautious selection of unsuitable or in-. 
ferior works.. And the same obligation to select’ 
the best means in every branch of instruction — 

pervades the whole scheme, with this difference, 
however, that it appli¢s with greatest force to 
those branches which are most conducive to 

the well-being of the orphan, and his usefulness 

to society, Accordingly in regatd to the prin- — 
ciples of morality, the restriction, if there be 
one, is laid in that direction. The founder -of 
the College does not leave this matter to mere ~ 
inference, from the general intention.’ His. 
words are, * My desire is, that all the instruc. 


tion, which must not be neglected. But in | 


tors and teachers in the College, ‘Shall, tuke 
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pains to instil into the minds of thé scholags:the 
purest principles of morality.” This injunction, 
tor such it is, in fact—imposes the obligation to 
derive the principles of morality from the purest 
ae and from the most authoritative of text- 


Again, the proposed end of this part in- 
struction is to prepare the scholars “ fronr their 
entrance into active. life, to evince. from inclina- 
tion and habit, benevolence towards their fellow. 
creatures, and e love of truth, sobriety, and in- 
dustry--adopting at the same time, such reli- 
gious tenets as their matured reason may enable 
them to prefer.” Now the injunction to teach 
“the principles of morality with a view to these 
ends, cannot by any fair interpretation, be un- 
‘derstood ‘to exclude the obligations of religion. 
On the contrary—these virtues cannot perma- 
‘nently or vigorously exist in that heart which 
. “has no Tove or fear of God, and no reverence for 
His revealed will. 
There is, however, one restriction. He did 
desire and design “to keep the tender minds of 
the orphans free from the excitement, which 
clashing doctrines, and sectarian controversy, 
are apt to produce.” 
“Tf we wish to know his sentiments upon these 
matters, among men of mature years elsewhere, 
- ‘we cannot fearn them from his will, but we do 
there learn that he thought such excitement and 
such controversy, were not good for the juvenile 
mind, during the period of its development. 
‘not our province to investigate the 
' grounds of this opinion. My purpose in allud- 
“ing to‘it, at all, is merely to show, that there is 
‘ Hothifig in this restriction at variance with the 
concliisions before stated. 
The only other observation your time will 
- allow’ me to make, regards the practical nature 
Of the education enjoined by the founder of this 
College. He would have the scholars “taught 
‘facts and things, rather than words or signs.” 
By thie direction’ he does not intend to exclude 
 Janguage from the course of instruction. So 
far’ from it, he enjoins the study of the French 
and Spanish tanguages and the grammar of our 
own. It is perfectly consistent therefore, with 
his ‘views, that due attention should be given to 
this interesting and useful branch of education. 
In the study of language we obtain the clear- 
-est and most direct insight into the lews of 
mind. The admirable essay of Locke on the 
human understanding is regarded by some as 
_ little more than a treatise on words. Besides 
the study of our own language in particular, 
not only in its present state, but in the sources 
from which it has been derived, deserves for 
other reasons a prominent place in every scheme 
for the education of American youth. Deeply 
should we regret it, were the study of languages 
excluded from a plan of education, in all other 
respects so liberal. The clause under consider- 
ation was chiefly, if not solely intended to guard 
against undue attention to theoretical and specu- 
lative studies, and to ensure prominent attention 
‘to the practical uses of knowledge. ‘Thus un- 
derstood, it is in harmony with the great design 
of the foundation and the proposed destination 
__ of the youth, who are to enjoy its benefits. 

And now the question comes, Shall this noble 
design, for which the late Mr. Girard has made so 
large provision, be realized? Shall these beau- 

tifaland enduring walls become the mausoleum 
of his hopes, or the emblem of a yet more en- 
during and more beautiful moral and intellectual 

structure? 

Why should the design fail, if we are ready 
to avail ourselves of the advantages and\ the 
liberties this plan of education allows ? 

Although the enterprise be in some respects 
new, why should we take counsel of fear, where 

- hope finds so many grounds of encouragement! 

Let it be our part, fellow citizens, to employ, 

~ with our best diligence and skill, all the means 
in our power to promote so desirable an end— 
and yours, to encourage and strengthen our ef- 
forts by your confidence—your support.” 

The crowd then dispersed in good order, and 
without the slightest confusion ; and the practi- 
cal life and history of the Girard College was 


begun. 
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No Cross, no Crown.—The cross is taken 
as the symbol of a purchased redemption, and 
hence, in reference to the atoning sacrifice of 
the Son of God, it is true, that without his cross, 
there had been no crown for us. It is true 
also, in relation to Christian trials, that they 
must exist, and must precede the enjoyment of 
the heavenly crown. It must not be understood 
that afflictions have an expiatory efficacy to 
free the soul from guilt, since this can be effect- 
ed alone by.the atonement of Christ; neither 
have they any native influence to lead the soul 
to heavenly pursuits, for in innumerable in- 
stances they. have a directly contrary effect, 
hardening the heart, and stirring it up to rebel- 
lion against God; neither do the cross and the 
crown stand in the relation of cause and effect ; 
but in the appointment of God, afflictions and 
trials, when accompanied by sanctifying grace, 
necessarily precede the Christian’s glorification, 
and are made subservient to it. No one enters 
heaven who has not experienced the sorrows 
of earth, and who has not, under the influence 
of them, become more spiritually minded. These 
sorrows are often connected with our ccendition 
as mere fallen men, and the transitory nature 
of all earthiy things; and they are inseparably 
associated with our efforts to break away from 
the ensnarements of the world, and the tyranny 
of our own lusts, The severest conflicts are 
those which assail the new-born soul, which, in 
opposition to all its previous habits, is resolved 
to live a holy life, and achieve a heavenly 
crown, The object is worth a struggle, and is 
not to be obtained without it. There must be a 
previous striving before heaven is entered ; it 
suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force. When once the soul renounces the 
allegiance of Satan, and professes devotion to a 
new master, the malignity of the adversary is 
more active and cruel in opposing the new de- 
termination. Temptations come with a new 
intensity, and often in unusual forms; they are 
plied with unceasing continuance, and he that is 
jn earnest for heaven, will not fail to find them 
pressing upon him to the very verge of lile, 
harassing, when they cannot destroy. Fight- 
ings without, fears within; the elements of a 
pew nature contending with those of a corrupt 
one; the law of the members warring against 
the law of the mind; the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, besetting the struggling soul, and em- 
ploying every artifice to intimidate and to per- 
suade. . Were this opposition to be encountered 
in our unassisted strength, it would be easy to 
predict its ‘issue. ‘The most resolved mind 

would present but a feeble barrier to the assault 
of foes so powerful. Some apparently enter 
upon this warfare, and then cease to fight, be- 


eoming more hopelessly the slaves of Satan 


and with litle advantage, because not clothed 
in the gospel armour. They, however, who 
contend in the strength of Christ, and in full 
faith that his grace shall be made perfect in 
their weakness, shall come off conquerors. 
The most eminent Christians are those who 
have been most distinguished by these conflicts. 
Theif great graces have followed their great 
struggles with principalities and powers ; their 
assurance of faith is generally the result of their 
experience of God’s faithfulness in times of trial. 
They are in earnest in aiming at the heavenly 
crown, and having counted the cost, they press 
on amidst difficulties and dangers, which would 


that they may enter heaven at last, they are 
willing to do:it through great tribulation. 
Some, who profess discipleship to Christ, may 
stand in doubt at such representations as these, 
and acknowledge that they have no personal ex- 
perience of such conflicts. What, uo conflicts? 
Are you really in the narrow way, and find no 
difficulties to be overcome? Have you renounced 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and do you 
experience no fierce opposition from them? Is 
there no creature love to interfere with your 
supreme love to Christ? No cloud to obscure 
your faith? No sinful thoughts to interrupt 
your fellowship with God?- Are your lusts so 
effectually slain that they never disturb you ? 
Is self-denial made without a sacrifice? Are 
you becoming every day more holy and meet 
for heaven without a single painful effort? Ah! 
beware. You are certainly notin the way that 
all the saints have trod. They have all felt that 
it was, no Cross, no Crown. | 


Premium For a Tract on Sappatu Re- 


CREATIONS. —Some friends of the Sabbath have 


offered $100 for the best approved tract of four, 
eight, or twelve pages, showing the pernicious 
influence of Sabbath recreations on health and 
morals, and méeting the popular reasons urged 
for them. Committee of award, the Rev. John 
Ludlow, D. D. the Rev. John Kennaday, D. D. 
the Rev. C. Van Rensselaer, D. D. the Rev. J. 
H. Fowles, and S. H. Perkins, Esq. of Philadel- 
phia. The manuscripts may be addressed (post 
paid) until the first of May next, to William A. 
Hallock, 150 Nassau street, New York, or to 
Wilfred Hall, 1444 Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


THe LAMENTED a mourn- 
ful pleasure in copying the following tribute to 
the memory of this excellent man, from the 


Episcopal Recorder : 

“ Last July, a Committee for revising the 
translation of the Scriptures in the Chinese lan- 
guage, met at Shanghai. It consisted of Bishop 
Boone, of the Episcopal Church; Mr. Lowrie, 
of the Presbyterian Board; Dr. Bridgman, of 
the American Board; and Dr. Medhurst and 
Mr. Stronach, of the London Missionary Socie- 
ty. Ina letter received some time ago from 
our excellent friend the Bishop—written during 
the sessions of the Committee of translation, he 
says:——‘ The Rev. Mr. Lowrie, of Ningpo, is 
our guest, and we’ are all very much pleased 
with him. He is one of the best furnished mis- 
sionaries, both in head and heart, we have in 
China.’ In the allwise but mystefMous provi- 
dence of God, this workman has been removed. 
It will be a painful infliction to his friends—it is 
a trial of faith for the Church, but we must 
listen to the voice which says—‘ Be still, and 
know that I am God.’ ” 


— 


An Atarmine Text.—We may imagine the 
consternation that would be excited on board 
of a ship, in mid ocean, or already stranded, 
should the captain announce to its hundreds of 
passengers, that the vessel was rapidly sinking 
or going to pieces, and that he could not, by 
any possibility, save, in his life-boat, more than 
ten out of the whole number. Every voice 
‘would be raised in supplication, and with deep 
earnestness each would plead that he might be 
one of the ten. Every one would be fluent and 
eloquent in argument, in urging his own claims 
to selection, and not one would admit that his 
own case was inferior in that kind of peculiarity 
which should regulate the decision, Inevitable 
death staring hundreds in the face, and only 
ten to be selected out of the whole! Such 
scenes have sometimes been realized, but they 
are not to be portrayed, If we suppose, still 
further, that the selection has been made, and 
that the life-boat has already left the ship, 
while the great body of passengers and crew 
are deserted to their dreadful and inevitable 
fate, fancy may but faintly picture the fearful 
expression of every countenance, and the shriek 
of frantig despair which would be uttered by 
every mouth. So strong is the love of life, so 
intertwined with evehy fibre of the heart! Ina 
few yeurs at most, these hapless creatures 


would, by the operation of natural causes, be 


called upon to resign their lives; yet this con- 
sideration does not diminish their desire, at such 
a juncture, to live on, nor reconcile them to their 
fate. Some of them may be aged, others may 
already feel the symptoms of disease, which, in 
ordinary circumstances, would soon terminate 
their existence; still others may be miserably 
poor, and have few enjoyments in this world, 
or they may in their domestic relations be most 
unhappy, and still they are not a whit the less 
eager to gain a place in the life-boat, which 
alone can save them from a sudden death. They 
are anxious to live, although that life is not to 


be immortal, 
* There jis’ another case far more appalling, 


could # be realized, and which this one may 
serve to illustrate. ‘Eternal existence is involv- 
ed in it, Millions of the human family are ina 
worse than shipwrecked condition. A single 
and exclusive method of salvation is proposed 
to them, and it comes accompanied by this 
alarming declaration—“Many are called, but 
few chosen.” This is God’s declaration, nay, 
determination. It is infallibly true. No cir- 
cumstances can render it otherwise. Few of 
these countless millions are to be saved. Few 
out of a world of sinners are to escape final 
perdition ; fewer out of a nation ; still fewer out 
of a neighbourhood or congregation! And is 
there no anxiety and glarm? Is there no con- 
sternation? Has not every sinner reason to 
fear that he will not be one of the few? In 
circumstances so perilous, shall we hear no 
general cry, no earnest importunity? Will the 
multitude calmly submit to their terrible, their 
eternal, their unalterable fate, without pleading 


than they'were before. Others struggle feebly 


appal them in any less momentous pursuit. So. 


- 


Not because the dau 


with the Lord of life that they may be remem- | 


bered? | So, alas! it is. 
ger is not real, not because the word of God is 
not true; but because they will not believe Him 
‘who has said, “ Many are called, but few 
chosen,” until its truth is verified in their unal- 
terable doom, 

If possible, a greater and more distressing 
emphasis is given to this declaration, when we 
suppose that ina given case it is actually veri- 
fied. Here is a congregation, to which the calls 
and invitations of the gospel have been often 
made ; a few of the number have already been 
chosen, and it may possibly be, that that small 
number comprehends the whole that ever will 
be saved out of that congregation. If the gos- 
pel is producing no happy effects among them, 
if from year to year the majority still remain 


strangers to God, is it not even probable that the 


whole number they will ever contribute to the 
saved, have already been contributed, and the 
rest, being blinded, will be lost, and that without 
aremedy? So it may be of families—one here, 
and two there, are all that will be saved. Let 
every one then ponder the fearful import of the 
phrase, “* Many are called, but few chosen,” 
and if they can do it with unconcern, they fur- 
nish the most painful evidence that théy will 
never be among the chosen few. 


Ertscopan Recorper.— The Rev. Mr. 
Ridgeley has retired from the editorial manage- 
ment of the above-mentioned paper, and it will 
now be conducted by an association. Mr. 
Ridgeley has maintained the character of the 
Recorder as an evangelical journal, and we 
doubt not this will be its future type. 


or Doctrine.—Mr. Bellows, a 
distinguished Unitarian minister, recently de- 
livered a discourse on Ruman Sinfulness,” 
which has caused some discussion, and no little 
dissatisfaction among his brethren. The ser- 
mon, from what we have heard of it, is remark- 
able for its mingling of truth with error. The 
author, in referring to such passages as this, “the 
carnal mind is enmity against God,” hits upon 
an orthodox doctrine, by maintaining that it is 
not merely human conduct that is disordered 
and sinful, but something anterior to that, viz. 
human nature, and that man is accountable for 
that nature, This is good, very good ; and we 
think consistency requires the acknowledgment 
of a divine Saviour, to save from this deep- 
seated guilt. Mr. Bellows, however, is only 
enlightened in part. When he adheres to Scrip- 
ture in its obvious import, as in the above in- 
stance, he presents the true doctrine of human 
depravity. In the same sermon, however, he 
expresses his belief in universal salvation. How 
is this? Does he find chapter and verse for 
the doctrine in the same infallible records? He 
makes no such pretension. He acknowledges 
that his belief in this particular is not so much 
founded in Scripture, as in his own philosophi- 


cal inference from the character of Christ. | 


This is a remarkable testimony in favour of 
orthodoxy. One essential doctrine is admitted 
because the scriptural representation of it is too 
clear to be evaded, and another cardinal doc- 
trine is denied, not because it is not in the 
Scriptures, but because the preacher dislikes it, 
and is compelled to sustain himself by a philo- 
sophical inference. Surely his must be a ‘‘phi- 
losophy falsely so called.” 


— 
9 


or Satan.—In nothing is the sub- 
tlety of Satan so conspicuous as in the con- 
summate art with which he blinds the heart of 
the Christian, as to its real position in the sight 
of God. A professed believer, of whom better 
things has been expected, falls into some dis- 
graceful sin, which produces general wonder, 
and the inquiry, how could he have fallen 
so suddenly and grievously from his high 
station? Perhaps he is amazed himself. He 
finds himself in a situation which he had never 
anticipated as at all probable, From a credit- 
able profession he has become an outcast, and 
he possibly attributes the change to the over- 
whelming force of a single temptation. He 
may not be sensible of the fact, that he had 
actually fallen \ong before his public defection. 
Satan has beguiled him. He has flattered him 
to the very moment of his fall, that he was safe 
from any such grievous outbreak, whereas he 
well knew that the train had been long laid, 
which at last so fearfully exploded. The temp- 
ter is too deeply acquainted with the heart in 


all its operations, to make an attack which is to” 


result in the entire prostration of a Christian, 
until he has first prepared the way. As in the 
old method of warfare, his first line of circum- 
vallation is made at a distance from the forti- 


fied city. His next line is still nearer, and so, 


by gradual approaches, he obtains a position so 
near andso commanding, that his direct assault 
is made with almost certain effect. The first 


temptation is so slight as scarcely to alarm the 


fears; it may be a mere suggestion—a thought; 


if it succeeds, the object of attack may regard 


it as a very slight deviation. Still itis a devia- 
tion, and it prepares the way for another secret, 
but still more advanced movement of the 
tempter, with increased prospects of success. 
Still the deviation appears trifling, and does not 
alarm the conscience, which stands sentinel. 
The wily enemy now plies his task, waiting 
patiently, and not hurrying on the catastrophe. 
He is content with advancing, although it may 
be slowly. He may take ten thousand stealthy 


steps towards his victim before he strikes the 


decisive blow; and all this time the person may 
be blind to his danger. His own progress down- 
ward has been by degrees so imperceptible, 
that he imagines himself to be in a much safer 
condition than he actually is. He has conceded 
a little, he is aware, but he reflects not on the 
paralysis which is creeping upon his spiritual 
powers, and which is the result of slight sins 
often repeated, and at each repetition increasing 
in their effect. He cannot measure the distance 
he has passed over since his first deviation, and 
so onwards he proceeds, slowly it may be, but 
surely, until he is awakened to all the horrors 
of his situation by the violence of his fall. He 
has been the victim of a sad delusion. His 
public fall was only the completion of a fall 
long before commenced in secret. He may now 
stand before the world, as well as before God 


which has injured the Church and wounded his 
own soul; but, in fact, he fell when he first 
learned to indalge @ sinful desire, or to neglect 
a known duty. He suffered some excuse to 


prevail with him to neglect prayer on a certain 


_| occasion ; he suflered some enticement to lead 


him to conform to the world; he permitted a 
covetous, or angry, or licentious desire to find 
entertainment in his heart, and the sin being 
secret, and the danger not apparent, he be- 
gan that course which is completed in his 
fearful fall, He has been preparing himself for 
his doom, The temptation, which has brought 
upon him deep disgrace, would never have been 
presented ‘before him by the wily enemy, had 
he not been trained to receive it. It is not the 
Christian, who is habitually devout and watch- 
ful, and who guards against even the appear- 
ance of evil, that is thus overthrown. Satan 
would first try such an one by endeavouring to 
interrupt the devout and watchful habit of his 
soul, in however slight a degree, before he 
would hope for success in so great an onset. 
The obvious instruction then, is this, that we 
should watch against /itt/e sims as the true me- 
thod of guarding against grievous falls. 


= 


PrEsBYTERIANISM AND Porery.—We are 
indebted to.the Presbyterian Advocate for the 
following, whith we do not remember to have 
met with before. When we contrast the state 
of Presbyterian Ulster with the Roman Catholic 
counties of Ireland, where scenes of violence and 
murder hava. beew fearfuby multiplied, we can- 
not but comfort ourselves with the thought that 
Presbyterianisin is best. 


«© The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland, recently presented an ad- 
dress to the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Lieuten- 
ant. The Province of Ulster is generally Pro- 
testant and Presbyterian. The Assembly speaks 
as follows: 

‘¢ Ulster has been less chargeable to the 
public than any of the other provinces; in 
several of these districts, where our people are 
most densely located, little or no government 
aid was required, and, from some of them, 
large contributions were transmitted, without 
religious distinction, to other parts of the king- 
dom. And when it is recollected that the soil 
of Ulster is naturally the least fertile, and that 
at the time of its plantation it was the most un- 
cultivated and uncivilized of the provinces, it will 
afford to your Excellency a striking example of 
what may be effected by the Scriptural educa- 
tion which our people have always prized and 
enjoyed, and by that peaceableness, industry, 
frugality, by wkich.they continue to be charac- 
terized ; and we feel it our duty to bear witness, 
that during the pressure of the public distress, 


portion was very considerable) submitted to the 
inflictton with. the most exemplary resignation 
and patience; nor, so far as we know, were any 
of them guilty of a single invasion of property, 
or of insubordination to the authorities ; nor can 
we forbear to advert to the indefatigable exer- 
tions of our brethren in the cause of public re- 


found to shrink, though several had fallen vic- 
tums to the prevailing epidemic.” | 

The Lord Lieutenant, in his reply, says: 

**[ congratulate you upon the fact that, with 
comparatively little external aid, the province 
of Ulster has been able to support its own 
burdens, and to contribute to the relief cf other 
parts of the kingdom—that distress has been 
borne with exemplary patience, and has been 
unattended be-weitee and insubordination ; .and 
that you may safely attribute these results to 
the sound education, the industrious habits, and 


‘the religious principles that prevail in Ulster.” 


Carrrat Punisument.—Since the abolition 
of capital punishment in Michigan, by a very 
necessary consequence, capital offences have in- 
creased. The maudlin philanthropists, if they 
can have their way, will add, in no small degree, 
to the insecurity of human life, 


Grioriovs War.—If poetry is to be believed, 
death on the batile field is the most desirable of 
all modes of being dismissed from this world, 
Weare told of the halo of glory that surrounds 
the tomb of the fallen warrior, of the tears of a 
nation which bedew it, of the sacredness of the 
spot where his bones repose. When we look 
at the fact divested of this glittering haze of 
fiction, it has a very different aspect, illustrated 
by the following statement from an English 
paper. Millions of human bones, says the 
writer, have been transported from the Conti- 
nent to Hull for agricultural purposes, These, 
which were collected on the plains of Leipsic, 
Austerlitz, and Waterloo, were the bones of the 
bold, the brave, and the chivalrous, who fell 
fighting their country’s battles. With them 
were mixed the bones of the horses, and both 
were ground to dust, sent to Doncaster, and sold 
for manure ! | 


Eccuesrasticat.—On Wednesday, Ist ult. 
the Rev. Thomas S. Crowe was installed, by 
the Presbytery of Madison, as pastor of the 
church-at lodiase. The sermon was 
preached by the venerable Dr. Monfort, of 
Franklin, Indiana ; the charge to the pastor was 
given by the Rev. Mr. Sickels, and to the peo- 
ple by the Rev, Mr. McKee. 

On the 18th of November, the Presbytery 
of Brazos held a meeting in the city of Houston, 
Texas, during which the Rev. J. W. Miller was 
installed pastor of the Presbyterian church in 
that place ; the Rev. Isaac Henderson preached 
the sermon; the Rev. John Limber presided 
and gave the charge to the pastor; and the Rev. 
J. T. Paxton the charge to the people. This 
was the first installation that has ever taken 
place in the State of Texas, and the services 
are represented to have been deeply interesting. 

The Rev. Mr. Montgomery has resigned the 
charge of the Presbyterian church in Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi. 


AN ENGLISR DECISION ON A VEXED QUES- 


The Court of Queen’s Bench, all the Judges 
assembling, has declared that to marry the 
sister of a deceased wife is in violation of 
the law of England, such marriages having been 
prohibited by two statutes passed in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth. The decision was pro- 
nounced in the case of one Chadwick, whose 
wife, Harriet Fisher, having died, he married 
her sister, Anne; but being advised that his 
marriage was illegal, afterward disregarded it, 
and married another; Anne Fisher being still 
living. For this third marriage he was indict- 
ed on the charge of bigamy, and convicted ; but 
the conviction is now set aside, the Court hold- 
ing that his second marriage with Anne Fisher, 


and angels, convicted of a grievous offence, * 


was no marriage at all. 


YTERIAN. 


been the first subjects of the gospel. 


the suffering portion of our people (and that 


lief—exertions from which none of them were 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE.—NO. XXIL 


Switzerland—Ullmann'’s “ Distinctive Character of 
Christianity” — Analysis of @ Sermon by the Rev. 

Adolphe Monod— Remarks. | 

November 1, 1847. 

Mr. Editor—Since my last communication, 
[ have not heard ‘any religious news of special 
interest. At present, all eyes are turned to- 
ward Switzerland, where, unless the great pow- 
ers should interpose, they are on the point of 
engaging in a civil war, undertaken in appear- 
ance for the expulsion of the Jesuits, but in re- 
ality, to extend the tyranny of the truly impious 
and ultra-radical principles, which are dominant 
in Protestant Switzerland, especially in the Can- 
ton de Vaud. When I[ say that these princi- 
ples are dominant, | mean that they are in pow- 
er; the sound part of the nation is not carried 
away by them, and even a considerable pro- 
portion of the inferior classes begin to be out 
of conceit with them. So true is this, that, 
while theseven Roman Catholic cantons, form- 
ing the Sonderbund, have consulted the popular 
assemblies, which voted resistance by a very 
large majority, the Protestant governments, 
which decree the onset, have not dared to take 
the votes of the people, and, on the contrary, have 
done what they could, to stifle all public discus- 


sion or petitioning, relating to this matter. 


Never has it been more clearly obvious, that re- 
volutionary absolutism is still more absolute 
than monarchical absolutism, But this quarrel 
being much more of a political than of a religious 
nature, I do not think it proper for me to dwell 
upon it; and I shall take advantage of not hav- 
ing at present any occurrences to narrate to 
you, to tell you about a somewhat new direction 
which our religious revival appears to me to be 
taking, and which, although accompanied with 
a momentary crisis, cannot fail, I think, of turn- 
ing eventually to the true prosperity of the 
church of God. 

A learned and pious Professor in Germany,} 
Dr. Ullmann, published some timesince a pam- 


| phlet, intituled: ** Of the distinctive character of 


Christianity.” This character, in his opinion, 
is the real union of the divine with the human 
nature in the living person of Jesus Christ; and 
the present state of the Church, combined with 
the development which an attentive study dis- 
covers in its past history, shows that this point 
of view tends to become more and more preva- 


lent in Christianity, and that it will probably 


eventuate in reigning in it completely. 

Ullmann begins by placing himself in the 
epoch, when the apostolic period and the first 
age of the Church being past, she commenced 


turning her thoughts inwardly, and entered on 


a course of reflection and sciefice. At that time; . 
it was doctrine, regarded at first in its totality, 
afterward in its details, which was subjected to 
examination, down to the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, This was thé mission of the nations 
(peuples)-trained by Grecian culture, who had 
3 By the 
fall of the ancient empire, and the appearance 
of new nations in the West, the : mission of the | 
Church was altered. ‘Her doctrine being set- | 
tled, it became her business to educate those 
rude people, and to exhibit herself ‘under the 
form of a moral power. ‘This‘was the calling 
of the Roman church, which, inheriting the Ro- 
man world, drew from that origin her tendency 
to mould the nations into a universal monarchy. 
Under hand, Christianity. became a law 
overloaded Fin- 


| ally, the law-invoking the gospel, the sixteenth 


century gave freedom to the nations under the 
yoke of Rome, and proclaimed redemption. 
This was the vocation of the German. nations, 
predisposed by their own character, to this spi- 
ritual liberty, Hence, in the past, three great’ 
forms of Christianity:—the Church of Chris- 
tian antiquity, or the Grecian church, which 
assumes the title of orthodox, and is character- 
ized by the dogmatic conception ; the church of 
the middle age, or Roman church, which would 
be called Catholic, because it aspires to univer- 
sal dominion, and which is characterized by 
disciplinary action ; and the church of modern 
times, or Protestant cburch,, which takes the 
name of evangelical, and is characterized by 
the spirit of grace and liberty. 

But apart from those three fundamental forms 


Christianity has successively assumed, there is 
a fourth, which consists in placing the main 
point of the Christian faith in the union of man 


with God, in Jesus Christ, who is himself at 


once very God and very man; which is the 
essentially distinctive feature of Christianity. 
This last form, superior to all the others, is to 


be substituted for them, and to become the char- 


acter of the last period of the church, which 
Ullmann invokes with all his heart, and hails 
by the name of the church of the Future. In 
that church, Christianity will be considered as 
*‘ that religion which alone realizes, in the Per- 
son of its Founder, the union of man with God, 
vainly attempted by other religions, and which re- 
stores the individual and humanity to their true 
destination, to a perfect communion with God.” 

In what I have just said, you will understand, 
sir, that | am only a historian. I report, with- 
out discussing them, the sentiments of Ullmann. 
The division which he makes of the past de- 
velopment of Christianity into three periods, may 
be disputed ; and as points of view of this kind 
generally are, it is more subjective than objective, 
as the Germans say, that is forced upon the facts 
by the mind (l’esprit personnel) of the author, ra- 
ther than suggested to his mind by the facts. 
It would also be necessary to understand clearly 
what it intended by the church of the Future. 
For, there is reason to fear that many of the 
German theologians, even of those who are per- 
sonally pious, regard as progress, a state in 
which the personal sentiment would be substitu- 


| ted, as a basis of faith, for the authority of the 


written word of God. But, besides that UIll- 
mann’s ideas will appear interesting to those 
even who are not disposed to adopt them, there 
is one point which must be granted him: name- 
ly, that the living person of Christ has not been 


it happens that, in general, we have had too 
doctrinal a tendency, in which opinion has 
taken the precedence of life, and in which, to 
use a summary expression, there has been more 
of Christianity than of Christ. | 

This thought, which at present deeply engages 
reflecting minds in the orthodox portion of our 
churches, formed the subject of a sermon, which 
the Rev. Adolphe Monod, lately called from the 
Professor’s chair at Montauban, to the pulpit at 
Paris, delivered yesterday, on preaching for the 
first time in the principal Reformed church, 
the Oratory. On the preceding Sabbath, M. 
A. Monod, preaching in another church, took 
for his text John xvii. 17: ‘Thy word is truth.” 
On that occasion, after showing that we must 
understand by the word of God, the means by 
which he makes manifest his will to man, until 
then concealed in his own mind, just as man 
has intercourse with man by speech, the preach- 
er considered the first form which the word of 
God assumed, namely, language. Thus did 
the word of testimony originate, which was at 
first spoken, afterward written, but which ex- 
ists, as to us, only under the latter form, the 
written word, and which ought to be the basis 
[of preaching] to the whole gospel ministry. 
Yesterday, in a second sermon on the same 
text, M. Monod considered the second form 
which the word of God assumes, namely, life. 
‘ Having become a written word,” said he, ‘by 
inspiration, it became a living word by incarna- 
tion.” As this discourse indicates the present 
direction of M. Monod’s preaching, and of many 
evangelical preachers, who participate in his sen- 
timents, especially among our young ministers, I 
think it proper to give you a brief analysis of it. 

The written word is the testified truth; the 
living word, Jesus Christ, is the absolute truth. 
The first, by which God reveals himself, is to 
the second, in which he gives himself, as lan- 


_ | guage is to life. The one says: “ fe that re- 


.of God, (the Church.) Now, the distinguishing 


as the apostle of the Holy Spirit, and as the 


contemplates the person of Christ. 


him the name of Theologian, which our revival, 


--anity will be, not a system, buta life; and placed 


-templation of the Saviour. The doctrine of the 


of doctrine, law, and redeeming power, which | 


sufficiently contemplated in our revival ; whence 7 


jecteth this, rejecteth not man, but God ;” but 
the other says: “ He who hath seen me, hath 
seen my Father.” It is true; we have not seen 
Christ in the flesh. But the Holy Spirit confers 
what is still better, (John xvi. 7;) for the 
Holy Spirit is no other than Christ returning 
under a new form, which permits him to 
unite himself to the depths of our being by the 
depths of his own ; and in place of the Lord near 
us, we have the Lord in us. (John xiv. 17.) 

If therefore the written word is the basis of 
Christian preaching, the living word is the 
matter of it; and the power of the Christian life 
consists in the contemplation of the living per- 
son of the Saviour. zs 

The most complete example of this personal 
contemplation of the Saviour is given us by 
Joho, This apostle occupies less space in the 
New Testament than Paul; but he occupies a 
larger space in the field of inspiration; for, in 
his three larger books, he embraces the three 
great periods of the kingdom of God : the prepa- 
ratory kingdom, or the historical Christ, in his 
gospel ; the provisional kingdom, or the spiritual 
Christ, in his first epistle; and the definitive 
kingdom, or the coming Christ, in his Apoca- 
lypse ; while the inspiration of Paul moves only 
within the preparatory or intermediate kingdom 


feature of John’s manner in each of these three 
books, is the personal contemplation of Jesus 
Christ, whom he alone has clearly revealed un- 
der his name of Aoyos, or worD, which he gives 
him in each of these books., 

This characteristic is very perceptible in the 
Apocalypse, in which the apostle has Christ 
constantly in sight. It is so also in his first 
Epistle, in which he exhibits himself under three 
traits; as the apostle of the person of Christ, 


apostle of love; but these last two traits are 
connected with the first. But it is especially in 
the gospel of John that we find the characteris-’ 
tic which is under consideration : instead of ana- 
lyzing the idea of Christianity, the evangelist 
He sees all 
concentrated in that indivisible person: doc- 
trine, morals, history, truth, life, God entire and 
perfect. With him every thing takes this per- 
sonal complexion. It is with John that we must 
go in quest of Jesus giving his flesh and blood 
for food, Jesus weeping, Jesus bequeathing his 
mother to his disciple, Jesus coming by water 
and by blood, emblems of the two sacraments. 
It is John who has all these illustrious defini- 
tions of Jesus Ciftist: “I am the Light,” “I 
am the Life,” &c. summed up in this saying: 
“Tt is I,” or “I am,” (John viii. 24.) It is 
John also who has spoken the most concerning 
the Holy Spirit, who gives us Christ living in 
us. Moreover, none was nearer the heart of 
Jesus than John; and antiquity has bestowed on 


or the Reformation, would rather have conferred 
on Paul. 

It is not for us to choose between God’s in- 
spired instruments. They are of equal authori- 
ty, and to each God has appointed his task. 
But, perhaps, it may enter into the design of 
God, that the religious awakening in our days, 
after having been thoroughly steeped in the 
strong and lucid doctrine of Paul, which was 
above all necessary to preserve us from mysti- 
cism, may now be nourished particularly by 
John, which will save us from dogmatism. Let 
us make it a point to present, not only the 
Christian system_(zdée) but also the living per- 
son of Christ ; and whatever subject we handle, 
let us handle it in Christ—doctrine, morals, 
apologetics, &c. By this method, our Christi- 


in the very centre of truth, we shall not have to 
fear that the moral equilibrium may be destroyed. 

This is. particularly necessary at present. 
For our revival, which has been exemplary for 
respect to the written word, and defence of the 
Protestant principle, (insomuch that a Christian 
thinker has called our epoch, the era of the Bi- 
ble,) has given less attention to the living word, 
and been less engrossed with the personal con- 


Holy Spirit also has: been much less studied 
than that of the Father, and that of the Son. 
From this, result certain deficiencies in our re- 
vival, which cannot be filled up but by a more 
practical (vivante) view-point of the gospel of 
life. First, as for the individual, we lack spir- 
itual life properly so called, the revival having 
been somewhat too dogmatical. Secondly, as 
for the church, we lack brotherly union among 
the children of God, secondary things having 
taken the place which belongs only to the fun- 
damental. Thirdly, as for the world, we have 
neglected to present the gospel under that exalt- 
ed form, which at once corresponds to all the 
human faculties—the understanding, the heart, 
and the conscience. Now, all that has been 
lacking to us in this threefold respect, we shall 
find in the living and personal contemplation of 
Christ, through the Holy Spirit. 


Such are the ideas developed by M. Adolphe 
Monod; and I believe I can affirm that they 
correspond to a want, felt by many religious 
and influential men among us. ‘They have es- 
pecially affected the pious and intelligent young 
men, who are preparing for the holy ministry 
in our colleges. But there, as it ordinarily hap- 
pens with young people, they may readily be 
carried to excess. ‘Io use the language of M. 
Monod, the Church of the first centuries looked 
more at the living word than at the written 
word; the Reformation looked more, perhaps, 
at the written word than at the living word. 
May we not hope, that our revival, in conse- 
quence of the crisis which now agitates it, will. 
be privileged to reconcile in a happy manner 
both of these tendencies, strengthening the one 
by the other, and to show itself equally faithful 
in its doctrine, and spiritual in its dispositions, 
faithful without dogmatism, and spiritual with- 
out mysticism? An American minister, who 
heard M. Monod, assured me, that his sermon, 
if preached in America, would find many hear- 


For the Presbytenan. 
SKETCHES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE HU- 
GUENOTS.—NO. 
THE TUMULT OF AMBOISE. 

Francis I]. who, on his accession to the 
throne was only sixteen years of age, was un- 
der the control of the queen mother, Catharine 
de Medicis, and the family of Guise. ‘The 
Guises sought to keep the chief power in their 
own hands by estranging the king’s nearest 
kinsmen, and filling up all offices of trust with 
their own creatures. The project on which 
they had set their hearts was the suppression 
of civil and religious liberty in France; to ef- 
fect this, new edicts were set forth against the 
Huguenots, more cruel than any that were be- 
fore. In these it was made a capital crime to 
attend a secret meeting for worship, every en- 
couragement was given to informers, and the 
Pretor was authorized to hang and draw at his 
own discretion. For nine months the Hugue- 
nois were grievously afflicted, many were cast 
into prison, others banished, ‘many murdered, 
and their houses and goods confiscated. At 
length they resolved upon resisiance, and, if 
necessary, to take the sword in hand, 

This is an epoch in the history of France. 
Roused to resistance, the Hnguenots now as- 


achieve for themselves constitutional liberty to 
worship and serve God. ‘The great body of the 
associated Huguenots were zealous, uncompro- 
mising, God-fearing men, though among these 
there were, doubtless, many who sought for 
civil liberty, but cared little about religion, and 
some unprincipled men, who were induced to 


join them by the hopes of ambition, or the de- 
The first council was held in — 


sire of revenge. 
Lower Brittany, under the cover of meeting at 
a marriage. ‘The Guises were denounced as 
foreign tyrants, and the avowed determination — 
of the associated chiefs was to remove them 
from power, and to cajl them to account for the 
recent persecutions. ‘They solemnly pledged 
themselves that nothing should be done against 
the king, and to the utmost of their power they 
would defend the realm against the violence of 
foreigners. La Renaudie, a bold and zealous 
nobleman of Perigund, who had for a long time 
resided at Geneva, among others whom tyran- 
ny had driven from their homes, was chosen 
chief of the enterprise. ‘The time and place of 
meeting being appointed, they separated, to pro- 
vide money and artillery, and to enlist soldieza, 
Many rumours of conspiracy had reached the 
ears of the Guises, but they could learn nothing 
of the plans and movements of the conspirators. 
Five hundred mounted gentlemen, and twelve 
hundred footmen had been gathered together ; 
the great enterprise was on the eve of being 
successfully carried out, when the secret was 


naudie had trusted. Five thousand crowns, out 
of the king’s treasury, was the traitor’s reward. 
The king was removed from Blois to the Castle 
of Amboise, and the royal power was entrusted 
to Francis, of Guise. 


lay in his castle with four other noblemen and 


a band of soldiers, awaiting the appointed day. 


Notice was given to the Guises that the Baron 
was one of the leaders in the plot, whereupon 
De Nemours was sent thither with an armed 
band. A herald summoned Castelnau to an 
interview, which, being granted, De Nemours 
demanded why they were in arms against the 
king. The Baron replied: * We have taken 
up arms to defend the king and the state of the 
realm against the tyranny of the, Guises, who 
go about to destroy both king and kingdom.” 
De Nemours persuaded them to surrender, on 
the conditions of personal security and free ac- 
cess to the king. They were carried to Am- 
boise, cast into prison, and treated as traitors. 

It had been agreed that the footmen should 
lie concealed in the woods. near Amboise; but 
this plan having been betrayed, they were sur- 
rounded, many of them slain by the sword, 
others driven into the Loire, and the rest were 
taken prisoners. AH the prisoners were execu- 
ted the same day. On the 17th of March, at 
the break of day, La Renaudie came with the 
horsemen to the castle gate. A fierce struggle 
ensued, but not receiving that support which 
they expected from the footmen and from Ba- 
ron Castelnau, the Huguenots were put to flight. 
Renaudie, undaunted by this reverse, collected 
his scattered troops, and, in the determined pur- 
suit of his purpose, he fell fighting at the head 
of his men. 

The soldiers taken with Baron Castelnau 
were hung out of the castle windows. The 
Baron was pot upon trial. During a long ex- 
amination he displayed the most tranquil cou- 
rage and self-possession. Once only, when 
threatened with torture, he faltered for a mo- 
ment; but his judges smarted more under his 
siern rebukes, than the prisoner under their 
sentence of condemnation. When jeered 
for his profound knowledge of theology, he 
thanked God that he had been led to study the 
Holy Scriptures; but when accused as a trai- 
tor, he denied that he had even so much as me- 
ditated evil against king or state. Notwith- 
standing the compact for personal security, the 


innocence, and committing their cause to God. 
The court assembled in a gallery of the castle 
to witness their execution; gentle ladies, and 
even children, looked unmoved upon the horrid 
spectacle. There was one exception—the Dame 
de Este rushed to her chamber, prophesying 


own sons, , 


This was the first of many terrible struggles | 


extending through a long series of years; the 
deep traces of these civil wars may be seen in 
the constitution and character of the French na- 
tion unto this day. All that is free and noble, 
and good in the civilized world, we owe, under 
God, to the Waldenses, Huguenots, Puritans, 
and Covenanters. O for a double portion of 
their spirit—enthusiasm for gospel truth, deter- 


ers there, who would sympathize with him: fe opposition to the errors of Popery! 


From this, it would seem that the need is felt 
every where of a revival within the revival. 
May it please the Lord, whose Spirit breathes 
throughout his whole Church, to teach us him- 
self to hold fast that which is good, and to aim 
at that which is better ! cag at 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
ZION REBUILT.—ISAIAH LX. 


A PARAPHRASE—BY PROFESSOR J. SAUNDERSON. 
“‘[T will shake the nations, and the Desire of all nations shal! 
come, and I will fill this house with glory.”— Hag. ii. 7, 
Yes, thy temple, O Zion, shall spring from the dust, 

And a light and a joy shall surround thee, 
For the Lord will arise, and the people shall trust, 
And thy darkness no more shall confound thee, 


When the Gentiles shall come to thy life-giving ray, 
And the kings hail thy brightness and lustre, 

Then thy sons from afar on thy mountains shall play, 
And thy daughters around thee shall cluster. 


Yes, from Midian and Sheba thy children shall come, 
And their gold and their gems spread before thee, 

The descendants of Ishmael like doves shall flock home, 
And their offerings of incense fling o’er thee. 


When the sons of the strangers shall build up thy walls, 
And their crowned ones shall hail thee victorious, 

Then the song shall resound in thy beautified halls, 
And the house of my glory be glorious. 


Then the kingdom that serves thee not, trembling, shall fear, 
And that nation shall utterly perish, 

Yea, their sons who afflicted, shall bending draw near, 
And all they that despised thee, shall cherish. 


For although once forsaken and hated thy ways, 
I will glory in thy generation, 

And with peace in thy borders thy gates shall be praise, 
And thy walls thou shalt call them salvation. 

Then no more shall the orb of the day or the night, 
Lend a ray that may brighten thy story, 

For the Lord everlasting, shall be to thee light, 
And Jehovah, thy God, be thy glory. 


Then no more shall the sun of thy gladness go down, | 
Grief or gloum shall o’ershadow thee, never, 

For the Righteous, the Branch of my planting, I'll crown, 
And my name shall have glory for ever. 


‘CHOREPISCUPUS. 


For the Presbytenan. 
ON PREACHING THE PURE WORD OF GOD. 
Extract from a Sermon preached by the Rev. Daniel 


Baker, at the opening of the new Synod of Memphis, at 
Memphis, ‘Tennessee, October 21, 1847. 


We are to preach the word; not our own 
fancies, but the pure, plain word of God. As 
the Lord said unto Jeremiah, “ Stand in the 
courts of the Lord’s house, and speak all the 
words that I command thee; diminish not a 
word:” so he now says to all the heralds of 
the cross, who speak in his great name, ‘Preach 
the preaching which | command thee: declare 
all the counsel of God, whether men will hear, 
or whether they will forbear.” And, as it would 
seem, to encourage and help all faithful and 
uninspired preachers, in’ all after ages, the 
cavils and objections made to mysterious and 
unpopular doctrines are started in advance, and, 
by divine authority, declared to be of no value, 
and so put down. For example, 

The doctrine of regeneration ts taught in 
the Scriptures, and it is our duty to preach it. 
But some deny it. On what ground? That 
assumed by Nicodemus, ‘‘How can these things 
be 7”? What said the Saviourin reply? ‘ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, nor whither it goeth ; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” 

The doctrine of the supreme divinity of 
Christ is taught, and it is our duty to preach 
it. But this doctrine is objected to. On what 
ground? That of mystery. What says Paul? 
W ithout controversy, great is the mystery of 
godliness. God was manifest in the flesh. 
He admits the mystery, and yet affirms the 
doctrine! Again, 


Euphiadean Institute, Philadelphia, 1848. 


works, ts taug 


ores 


The doctrine of justification by faith, without 
ought to preach it. 


sumed a political ‘character, and resolved to | 


betrayed by a lawyer of Paris, whom La Re- 


Baron Castelnau, one of the Huguenot chiefs, 


five chiefs were all condemned, affirming their - 


that vengeance must fall upon the heads of her» 
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But some object to it, and_say it is. rous 
doctrine; it sets aside the law, eee it 
void and of none effect. How does the apostle 
meet this cavil ?—With holy indignation, Do 
we then make’ void the law, says hé, through 
faith? God forbid! yea, we establish the law. 
in, : 

‘on doctrine of the atonement, or substitu- 
tionary sacrifice of Christ, is taught, plainly 
taught, in numerous places'in the Scriptures, 
pane deny it, is to deny that there are lights 
in the heavens, that there are colours in the 
Tainbow, or men and women within the walls 
of this house, And yet some persons do not 
Jike the doctrine, and reject it. On what ground? 
“That it is not right that the innocent should 
suffer for the guilty.” Had this objection any 
favour with the apostle Peter? ‘Not the least, 
for he notices the verything, and yet boldly 
affirms that “Christ has once suffered for our 
sins—the just for the unjust, to bring us to 
God ;” that is, in plain terms, the ‘innocent suf- 
fered for the guilty. This cavil also is thus 
set aside as of no value. Again, 

. The doctrine of a gratuitous personal elec- 
tion is also plainly taught in the Scriptures, 
and we should preach it also. But there are 
‘many now who do not like it, and who endea- 
‘vour to explain it away ; and so it.was in Paul’s 
days; he knew it, and anticipated the objection— 
* ‘Thou wilt then say unto me, Wherefore doth 
he yet find fault, for who hath resisted his will?” 
What does he say to this? Nay, but O man, 
who art thou, that repliest against God? Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed it, 
why hast thou made me thus? not the 
poiter power over the clay of the same lump 
ta, make one vessel to honour, and another unto 
dishonour?” The objection, you perceive, is 
noticed in all its force, and yet set aside as of 
no value! Once more, | 


The of the final perseverance of 
cle 


saints is also clearly and plainly, and strong- 
Ty taught in the Bible, and we should teach 
it also. But some tell us that the doctrine 
is not true, and they point to some who, as they 
say, have fallen away. But what says the 
apostle John? “ They went out from us, be- 
cause they were not of us; for if they had been 
of us, no doubt they would have continued with 
us; but they went out that it might be made 
manifest that they were not all of us.” Now 
all this is very remarkable, and, 1 must say, 
very kind, to give all faithful uninspired preach- 
ers, who should come after, such a lift in ad- 
vance! such great encouragement in preaching 
doctrines not exactly falling in with the taste 
of certain men—very kind, indeed ! 
And now, beloved brethren, I am free to say, 
that afler long study and much careful exami- 
‘mation of the Scriptures, {am more and more 
thoroughly convinced that the doctrines which 
we, as a denomination, hold, are emphatically 
Bible doctrines, and that in faithfully preaching 
the doctrines of our Cfutch, as exhibited in our 
standards, we do “ preach the word,” the pure 
“word of God.” 


From the Presbyterian Herald. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN MEXICO. 
Lexincton, December 11, 1847. 

Gentlemen—A paragraph—rather a sentence 
—in one of your editorials, in your last paper, 

_in regard to religious toleration in Mexico, and 
the importance of securing it, by treaty, for our 
owa people, who may be resident in that coun- 
try, is the immediate cause of my troubling you 
this note. 

It is many years since [ have taken any ac- 
tive participation in political affairs ; but I have 

mever ceased to be an attentive and interested 
observer of them. Occupying this position, and 
anxiously. desirous that our country should let 

Mo opportunity slip, of advancing the glorious 
designs of God, and the sacred cause of justice 
and liberty, it has filled me with sorrow, though 
can,pardiy say with surprise, that amidst.all 
the expressions of opinion—upon the Mexican 
war, its causes, its progress, and its proper 
termination, which have come to my knowledge, 

- throughout our republic, not a word has fallen 
from any public man, or the organ of any polili- 
cal party, upon what appears to me to be, in the 
present position of the matter, the point of deep- 
est and most fasting interest involved in it. I 
mean the freedom of conscience of our own citi- 
zens, who may visit the Mexican States, or re- 
side in them in the prosecution of their lawful 
busiaess.* 

Perfect security of personal liberty, absolute 
sacredness of private property, are things, with- 
out which, secured by treaty, for the benefit of 
their own citizens when resident in foreign coun- 
tries, no civilized State would now make a treaty 
with any other. Some nations, alive to their 
true duties and chief glory, go further, and de- 
mand and obtain for their citizens, freedom of 
religion, wherever they may abide. Is it com- 
patible with the daty of the Government of this 
nation—is it consistent with the national honour 
—is it right in itself/——that American citizens, re- 
siding in friendly and foreign States, should be 
compelled ta renounce their faith be- 
fore they can be legally married, or even de- 
cently interred—and be liable to every form of 
insult and oppression, even to imprisonment and 
death itself, upon every attempt to practise the 
sacred rites of their religion? 

Amongst the most sacred guaranties of our 
constitutions and laws is perfect freedom of re- 
ligion; so that, of all people upon earth, we 
ought to be the last to allow the infringement 
of this right in our own persons. 
and citizens of all foreign nations enjoy, with 
us, absolute freedom of conscience ; so that, of 
_ all people, we may most reasonably demand of 
other nations the free exercise of the religion 
of all classes of our citizens, when resident 
abroad. 

At the present moment this whole subject is 
invested with transcendent importance ; for, be- 


sides the: necessity of a permanent settlement. 


of it, one way or the other, in the treaty which 
will terminate the existing war with Mexico, 
there will, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of thé President of the United States, in his 
late annual message to Congress—it is proba- 
ble, within a brief space—be negotiated between 
our government and the Pope of Rome, as a 
temporal prince, the first treaty ever made be- 
tween those parties. If those treaties should 
be silent on the subject of the religious rights 
of our citizens, resident in the territories of those 


* Norg.—We have observed one exception to 
thie, which has occurred since the article of Dr. 
Breckinridge has reached us. Ata dinner given 
- in Philadelphia on the 30th December, to Commo- 
dore Stockton, who was a prominent leader in the 
subjugation of California, a large company was ad- 
dressed by him, and from his speech we make a 
brief extract. 

“{ care not for the beautiful fields and healthful 
skies of California. I care not for her leagues of 
Jand and her mines of silver. The glory of the 
achievements there—if any glory there be—is in 
the establishment of the first free press in Califor- 
nia !—in having built the first school house in Cali- 
fornia—in having lighted up the torch of religious 
toleration, as well as of civil liberty in California. 
May the torch grow brizhter and brighter, until 
from Cape Mendocina to Cape St. Lucas, it illumines 
’ the dark path of the victim of religious intolerance 
and political despotism.” 

In referring to Mexico, he said: “But we have a 
duty before God which we cannot—we must not 
_ evade. The priceless boog of civil and religious 
liberty has been confided to us as trustees. I would 
insist, if the war were to be prolonged for fifty 
years, and cost money enough to demand from us 
each year the half of all that we I would 
still insist that the inestimable blessings of civil 
and religious liberty should be guarantied to Mexi- 
co. We must not shrink from this solemn duty. 

“{ would insist that the great princi religious 
toleration should be secured to aoe the Pro- 
testant in Mexico should be guarantied the enjoy- 
ment of all the immunities and privileges enjoyed 
by Mexicans in the United States.” —Ed. of Pres- 
byleri.n. 


The subjects | 


| families, of the rites and usages of the religion 


| former church, and now openly prdéfess Protest- 


| comfortable restraint, the sentiment of the vil- 


powers respectively, it will amount to a formal 
and flagrant abandonment, on our part, of the 
‘religious rights of our people in all Papal coun- 
iries—that is, in more than half the nations of 
our civilized world, 
~ This cannot, must not, be done. The Ame- 
rican people believe that the soul is as import- 
ant as the purse—that the conscience is as sa- 
cred as the person—that the national glory is 
as' much tarnished, when a free American is 
forced to renounce his religion, as it is when he 
is plundered of his wealth, or deprived of his 
liberty. 
Let us then, interpose, at once and energeti- 
cally, in whatever ways are thought best; and 
amongst others, perhaps, by way of petition to 
the President, that he will not make, and to the 
Senate of the United States, that they will not 
ratify any treaty, either with the Pope of Rome 
or the Republic of Mexico, which does not se- 
cure to every American citizen, lawfully abiding 
in the dominions of either of them, the free and 
ceable enjoyment, for ‘themselves and their 


they profess. 4 

It is not from public men, nor from politi- 
cal parties, that a movement of this sort 
can be expected to spring—nor that a topic 
of this description can be expected to be 
‘urged on to its conclusion. The men of all 
parties, who love liberty; who fear God, who 
pity the sufferings of humanity, and desire the 
true and lasting glory of their country—these 
are the men who must act in cases like the pre- 
sent. There are enough of them to secure the 
result here suggested—if God will give these 
words favour in their sight. Yours, very truly, 

Rosert J. BRECKINRIDGE. 


RECENT MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 


Arrican Misston.—Letters have come to 
hand from the Rev. Messrs Priest and Ellis, 
dated to the 12th of October, which, however, 
contain no news of special interest, but mention 
the.continued health and the usual occupations 
of the missionaries. 

Inp1a: Lodiana Mission.—Our advices from 
this mission are dated to the 16th of September. 
The most interesting news in these letiers is the 
organization of a Christian church at Jalandar, 
in the Panjab, and the admission to its commu- 
nion by baptism of the Mohammedan, to whom 
reference was made in our notices of last month. 
His son, a boy of seven years old, was also 
baptized. conversion of this man has 
caused no little excitement in the native com- 
munity of Jalandar. The establishment of a 
church, under a native minister, at a place so 
lately inaccessible to missionaries, will strike 
our readers as an event that calls for devout 
thanksgiving to God. Mr. Newton reports the 
admission to the church at Sabathu of the wife 
of one of the native assistants in the mission. 

Furrukhabad Mission.—The Rev. W. H. | 

McAuley, writing on the 3d of September, men- 
tions a gratifying instance of liberality on the 
part of the Nawab of Furrukhabad. This 
young nobleman is quite friendly in his dispo- 
sition towards our missionaries, and has recent- 
ly made a handsome donation of seven hundred 
rupees ($350) to institutions under their care; 
five hundred to the Orphan Asylum, and two 
hundred to the City School. He is giving some 
attention to the study of English, and we may 
hope that he will long be spared as a liberal 
patron of solid education among his country- 
men. 
Cuina: Canton Mission.—A letter of the 
Rev. W. Speer, dated August 21, mentions the 
continued health of the missionary brethren, but 
his little child had been called to rejoin her mo- 
‘ther in a better world, on the 8th of July. Mr. 
Speer states, that “‘ within one year there have 
arrived in China twenty-one missionaries, and 
four, absent for health or other reasons, have 
seturned. Of these, four are Germans, three 
are English, and the other nineteen are Ameri- 
cans.” Mr. Speer adds an earnest wish for a 
large increase of labourers, especially from our 
own branch of the Church of Christ. The state 
of feeling towards foreigners was still very un- 
settled among the people of Canton. The mis- 
sionaries, however, had not been molested. 

Return of the Rev. J. R. Campbell and Fa- 
mily.—We omitted to mention in the last num- 
ber of the Missionary Chronicle the safe arrival 
of the Rev. J. R. Campbell and his family. 
They reached New York on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, and we are thankful to state that Mrs. 
Campbell’s health has been greatly benefited by 
the voyage. They hope to be able to return to 
their field of labour during next summer. 

Choctaw Mission.—Letters have been re- 
ceived from the superintendent, the Rev. J. B. 
Ramsey, dated to the 12th of November. ‘The 
number of scholars in Spencer Academy was 
about ninety, and would soon be one hundred, 
and their deportment and application to their 
studies were quite satisfactory. We regret to 
mention that two of the scholars had been re- 
moved by death, though no epidemic sickness 
existed. | 

Omahaw and Ottoe Mission.—Letters from 
the Rev. E. McKinney have been received, dated 
to the 26th of October. An encouraging de- 
gree of attention was given to the instructions 
of the missionary. The Ottoe chiefs had agreed 
to appropriate certain school funds for the sup- 
port of a school, to be under the direction of the 
mission. 

Towa and Sac Mission.—The schoo! during 
the last twelve months has contained on the 
average, about twenty-five scholars, About 
seventy pupils have been in the school at differ- 
ent times during the year. It is discouraging 
that their parents do not take a deeper interest 
in their regular attendance.—Miss. Chronicle. 


AMERICAN BOARD. : 
Armenians.—The present aggregate of com- 
municants in the four reformed churches is one 
shundred and thirty-nine, of whom eighty-nine 
are connected with the church at the capital. 
The number of Armenians, men, women, and 
children, who are actually separated from their 


antism, in Turkey and Syria, is reckoned at 
one thousand and seven. ‘Besides-these, there 
are nearly three thousand, who are known to 
their own people and to others to be of Protest- 
ant sentiments, but who still retain a loose con- 
nection with their former churches. A much 
larger number must be more or less desirous 
of seeing the reformation advance. 

Mr. Schneider has given an account of a late 
journey through Asia Minor, from Smyrna to 
Broosa. At Magnesia, a city of 7000 Mussul- 
man houses, 3000 Greek, and 700 Armenians, 
eights hours from Smyrna, he found an Ar- 
menian who appeared truly pious. He main- 
tains family worship, and has procured a pious 
schoolmaster from Constantinople, for his chil- 
dren and a few others. At Balekhissar, Mr. 
Schneider, after a long and interesting conver- 
sation with the Pasha, recovered the books, 
which were seized about a year since by order 
of the Armenian Patriarch. 

Nestorians.—In describing the late great re- 
vival among the Nestorians, the Rev. Mr. Stod- 
dard, in his letter, gives this striking picture of 
its power and its fruits. It is enough to encou- 
rage every friend of missions to persevere in the 
good work: 

“An entire change has taken place in the 
habits and manners of the people of Geog Tapa. 
Property has become secure from thieves, to 
an extent never before known. The name of 
reviler, or quarreller, or profane swearer, has 
become one of great reproach. The Sabbath 
is regarded as the Lord’s day, and not unblush- 
ingly profaned as before by secular employ- 
ments. And while there are, of course, many 
in the village hardened to the truth, and a few 
who feel the present order of things to be un- 


lage is strongly in favour of peace, sobriety, 
and vital religion. 

«Naturally ardent and bold, and by no 
means deficient in intellect, the energies of these 
young Christians are now directed to the pro- 
motion of the cause of Christ, affurding solid 
basis for the hope that, like their fathers, they 
will, at no distant day, become energetic, faith- 
ful missionaries.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Cochran, and Miss Rice, who 
sailed from Boston on the 21st of June, reached 
Erzeroom on their way to Oroomiah, on the 
27th of September last. ‘They were there as 
late as the 16th of October, detained by the ill- 
ness of Mrs. Cochran. Mr. Stoddard had ar- 
rived from Oroomiah to accompany them to 
their destined field. The winter had set in un- 
commonly early, and it was feared that Mrs. 
Cochran had been too much weakened by fever 
to permit her and her husband crossing the 
mountains beyond Erzeroom that season. 

Dr. Wright has sent an interesting account 
of his visit among the Nestorians of Nockea, a 
district of the mountains west of the plain of 
Oroomiah, never before visited by a missionary. 
It is the native region of priest Dunkha, who 
accompanied him on this visit. They met with 
a friendly reception from the Nestorians; and 
the Koords, who are masters there, assented to 
their labours, The way seemed open for occa- 
sional visits to preach the gospel. 

Greece.—A letter has been received from Dr. 
King, dated at Rome, October 18. He had been 
presented to the Pope, of whom he says: 
‘He is certainly a very remarkable man ; but 
I think that we must wait a little longer, before 
giving a decided opinion with regard to his ob- 
ject in certain measures he is adopting.” He 
had also had interesting interviews with Padre 
Ventura, an intimate friend of the Pope, and 
with the celebrated Cardinal Mezzofanti, who 


} speaks fifty languages.— Miss. Herald. 


For the Presbyterian. 


_ TESTIMONIAL OF RESPECT. 


Wasuincton Hatt, Dec. 24th, 1847. 

The Committee-appointed by the Washington 
Literary Society of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, to draft resolutions relative to the 
death of Lieut. James McKeen, of South Easton, 
Pennsylvania, reported the following, which 
were unanimously adopted. 

Preamble—Having learned from authentic 
sources of the death of Lieut. James McKeen, 
the members of the Washington Literary So- 
ciety of Lafayette College, deem it a duty which 
they owe to the memory of one, who formerly 
took an active part in the exercises of this So- 
ciety, but whose bones now lie on the plains of 
Mexico, to make some public expression of their 
deep regret for the untimely fate of their much 
loved and respected fellow member. Honour is 
due to the brave and virtuous dead, whatever 
their station in life, and especially is it the tribute, 
| which a grateful people should offer to the me- 
mory of the brave, noble, and generous soldier, 
who lays his life a sacrifice upon the altar of 
his country. Honour is his all during life—his 
fame is all that survives him. Therefore, 

Resolved, That whilst we join in the general 
sorrow manifested in the untimely death of 
Lieut. James McKeen, whom, when an active 
member of our Society, we delighted to honour, 
we still deem ita privilege and duty to offer 
our slight tribute of homage to his memory. 

Resolved, That in the death of Lieut, McKeen, 
the Washington Literary Society has lost a 
member devoted to. its interests—his parents a 
son, dutiful and affectionate, who bid fair for fu- 
‘ture usefulness—the army a judicious, brave, 
and noble officer, and his country a life ever at 
her service, and a heart as true as the tried 
steel, 

Resolved, That we, knowing the virtue of the 
deceased, deeply sympathize with those friends 
-who lament his loss, for while dear to those to. 
whom he was bound by the ties of blood, he 
was also dear to those to whom he was united 
by the ties of brotherhood and companionship. 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and 
resolutions be published in each of the papers 


-and North American, of the city of Philadelphia, 
and that a copy also be transmitted to the rela- 
tives of the deceased. 
M. STFPHENs, 
Tuomas Kennepy, 


Committee. 
M. L. Horrorp, 


— 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Crristian Missionaries anp New Enc- 
LAND Rum.—Most incongruous things! Christ 
and Belial are scarcely more so, And yet it is 
stated, and we presume truly, that the barque 
Catalpa, which sailed from this port on the 28th 
ult. with several missionaries bound to Syria, 
carried also a large quantity of New England 
frum! And this, we believe, is by no means 
the first instance in which these antagonistic 
agents have been borne by the same wind, in 
the same ship, from our shores. Our Mission- 
ary Boards would much prefer to send their 
missionaries to foreign countries in vessels 
freighted only with articles of value to the inha- 
bitants of those countries. But it must ‘be 
borne in mind that these Boards have no con- 
‘trol whatever over the freighting of such vessels 
‘as carry out their missionaries, and often have 
no choice left them between keeping their agents 
at home for an indefinite length of time, and 
sending them in vessels freighted with such 
deadly articles as the Catalpa carried out,— 
Boston Traveller. 


Seamen.—The Distributing Committee ol 
the National Tract Society, at their meeting on 
Tuesday evening, among other grants, voted 
35,000 pages of tracts to Rev. J. Stockbridge, 
Chaplain of the United States Navy, for Go- 
vernment vessels about to sail, and 5000 to the 
Episcopal Floating Bethel on North River. 

CotrorTEeuRS.—The Governor of Tennessee 
recently remarked to a friend, ‘“‘ that he could 
not conceive a more important work for the 
masses of the people, than diffusing moral and 
religious instruction by colporteurs.” In_ his 
recent inaugural address, he alludes to the mis- 
fortunes which must befall a State where public 
morality is disregarded, and adds, ‘ No State 
can prosper & a long career of true glory, in 
the disregard of the claims of justice and the 
injunctions of the Christian religion.” 


Tract Operations 1n INp1a.—Rev. H. Bal- 
lantine writes from Ahmednuggur, August 24: 
‘This year we have made arrangements to print 
and procure tracts and books to a large amount, 
preparatory to extensive touring and distribu- 
tion, during the next cold season.” | 

PENNSYLVANIA SraTrE TEMPERANCE Con- 
VENTION.—A State Temperance Convention is 
to be held at Harrisburg, on the third Wednes- 
day of the present month, which will be the 
19th. Delegates from all the Temperance As- 
sociations io this State are invited to attend. 

Tue Consecratep Istanp.—The Island of 
Pootoo, near Chusan, in China, is remarkable 
for the number of its Hindoo temples, estimated 
at 108; 36 are very spacious, where the princi- 
pal heathen deities are kept. ‘There are onlya 
few inhabitants; but the priests, sometimes to 
the number of 2000, here celebrate their orgies. 
The Island is but about twenty miles long, and 
has no females upon it. 

Screntiric Expeptr1ons.—Three arctic ex- 
peditions are in preparation to go in search of 
Sir John Franklin: one to Behring’s Straits, one 
to Baffin’s Bay, and one to Canada. 


Leap Yrar.—The year we have just enter- 
ed upon is Leap Year. Every fourth year, by 
the calendar, has three hundred and sixty-six 
days, one day being added to the month of 
February. The calendar of tthe Roman Em- 
peror, Julian, made the year three hundred and 


| sixty-five and one-fourth days. 


It was found, 


of the borough of Easton, in the Presbyterian 


however, there were some minutes left which in 
the course of centuries had made a difference in 
the astronomical equinox of about ten days, 
Pope Gregory XI|I. in 1582, corrected this 
error by suppressing ten days in the calendar ; 
and to prevent such discrepancy in future, he 
established the rule of adding one day every 
four years. This is why it iscalled Leap Year. 


Distress 1n H. Grattan 
stated in his place in Parliament, that 115,92 
persons had died for want of food in Irelan 
during the late famine. That in 145 parishes, 
containing 1,600,000 persons, there was not a 
single resident landlord. Lord Fitzwilliam 
stated that at least two millions of people would 
require relief this winter. ies 


oF RecEnts.—The President 
of the Senate has appointed Senator Thomas 
Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, a regent of- the 
Smithsonian Institution, in the place of Mr. 
Senator Cass, resigned. . The Speaker of the 
House appointed Mr. Hilliard, of Alabama, Mr. 
Marsh, of Vermont, and Mr. McClelland, of 
Michigan, to fill the places of Mr. Owen, of 
Indiana, and Mr. Hough, of New York, toserve 
as regents till December, 1849. 


UNIVERSITY. 


The Trustees of this Institution, located at 
Athens, Ohio, have recently re-organized it, 
by the election of the following gentlemen 
as members of the faculty, viz the Rev. 
Robert Davidson, D. D. President, (former 
President of the Transylvania University;) Rev, 
A. Williams, A. M. Professor of Languages ; 
Rev. E. Ballantine, D. D. Associate Professor 
of Languages ; Rev. A. Ryers, A. M. Professor 
of Mathematics; W. W. Mather, A. M. Profes- 
sor of Natural Science; James M. Safford, 
A. M. Associate Pegfessor of Netural Science. 
The Institution is stid to havea very rich en- 
dowment in lands, but in consequence of their 
funds not being available, it bas been in a 
state of suspension until the present time. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Heavy Loss.—Mr. Ruffner, of Louisville, lost 
one thousand barrels of salt by the late flood in 
the Ohio. We learn by letters from that city, 
that many of the business men have been totally 
ruined by the freshet, having lost every thing 
they had. 


A Curtostry.—James W. Parker, of Cornwall, 
Vermont, informs us that during last winter, he 
felled an elm tree which had been dead for several 
years. On cutting and splitting the body of the 
tree, he found in its heart, and about eighteen 
inches above the cut for falling, seventeen distinct 
marks, apparently made with a hatchet when the 
tree was buta sapling. Outside these marks were 
three hundred and fifty-seven grains—noting the 
number of years from the time the hatchet strokes 
were made to the death of the tree.—Voice of 
Freedom. 

;CounrerFeiT Treasury Notres.—T he first fraud 
upon Treasury Notes made its appearance in New 
York on Saturday. It te be a Treasury 
note of $500, and was received by Messrs. Corn- 
ing & Co. from their correspondent at Nashville. 
{t was known some months since by the Treasury 
Department that a spurious note was in prepara- 
tion, but the information was too vague for action. 
The tout ensemble of the note, however, is so en- 
tirely different from the genuine that no one in 
the habit of handling Treasury Notes would be 
deceived. 


Finances or PennsyLvanta.—The receipts from 
all sources, during the year 1847, amounted to 
$4,361,704, which includes a balance in the Trea- 
sury, December 1, 1846, of $384,678. The re- 
ceipts from the public works amounted to $1,587,- 
995; and from the tax on real and persona! estate, 
$1,380,791. The expenditures during the last 
year amounted to $3,680,813, leaving a balance in 
the Treasury on the Ist of December last of $680,- 
890. Among the items of expenditures for the last 
year, we find $690,575 for the public improvements; 
$200,113 for the expenses of government; and 
$2,002,240 for interest on state debt. 


Unrrep States Sen Samuel Hous- 
ton has been re-elected to the United States Senate 
from Texas, for the full term of six years from the 
4th of March last. 


Tue Lisperta Packet.—We learn from the Co- 
lonization Journal, that the time for the sailing of 
the bark Liberia Packet for Liberia, on her third 
voyage, has been fixed for the 15th of January. 
She is now daily expected home (at Baltimore) 
from her second voyage; all those therefore who 
intend going out in the Packet must be ready, and 
give notice of their intention by that time. “ The 
terms on which the Society takes emigrants are 
as follows: Passage out, free; provisions on the 
voyage, free—house rent and provisions for six 
months after arrival in the colony, free; medical 
attendance, medicine, and nursing, if sick, during 
the first year, free; five acres of good land ‘conti- 
guous to that already appropriated to other col- 
onists and under cultivation, free; schooling for 
children, free; government and religious worship, 
all free.” For those who go out on their own ac- 
count, the cabin passage (either way) is $100, 
steerage do. $40. pe 

Sincutar.—The Raleigh, North Carolina, Regis- 
ter, says that the unusual amount of sickness which 
has prevailed in the “up country” of that region 
for two or three years past, is attributed to the im- 
mense. number of dead oak trees standing on every 
plantation. An intelligent correspondent of that 
paper thinks that there will be no decrease of sick- 
ness, until they are cut down and burnt up. He 
is, himself, acting on this opinion, and is cutting 
down and burning the dead timber on his farm. 

Tue Froop in Tennessee.—The high waters in 
Tennessee seem even to exceed in extent the Ohio 
flood. Individual suffering and losses of property 
are in some sections very great. The Nashville 
Ornithopolitan, of Friday evening, 17th ult. states 
that that city presented a most wretched appear- 
ance. All habitable stores and other tenements 
were filled with families rendered houseless by the 
flood. ‘The weather was cold, and snow had been 
almost constantly falling for six days. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE Presipent.—Confirmed 
by the Senate.—Hon. J. W. Davis, late Speaker 
of the House, as Commissioner to China, to take 
the place vacated by the death of the Hon. Alex- 
ander H. Everett. John Rowan, of Kentucky, to be 
Chargé d’Affaires to Naples, vice Major William 
Polk, resigned. Dr. Niles, of Baltimore, formerly 
Secretary of Legation at Paris, to be Chargé d’Af- 
faires to Sarcinia, vice Robert Wickliffe, resigned. 


TENNESSEE.—F rom the Report of the Comptrol- 
ler of Tennessee, recently Jaid before the Legisla- 
ture of that State, we learn that the total liabilities 
of the State, drawing interest on the first Monday 
of October last, were $3,337,857.66, and that the 
total productive stocks of the State drawing inter- 
est, were, at the same time, $4,837,430.64. By 
this it will be seen that the balance of assets over 
liabilities is $1,499,573.98. The total receipts into 
the treasury of the State during the last two years, 
including the balance on hand at the commence- 
ment of the period named, were $819,596.05. The 
disbursements in the same time amounted to 
$642,314.42 —leaving a balance in the treasury of 
$177,261.73. 

Sap Fever.—The ship fever has in no way 
abated in the hospitals at the- Quarantine on Staten 
Island. Nearly a thousand immigrants and sea- 
men are now inmates of the two establishments, a 
large portion of whom are now down with the ship 
fever. Not only are the immigrants suffering, but 
the disease has become so fata! and malignant that 
a number of the physicians and nurses have either 
died, or are now dangerously sick. At the Sea- 
men’s Retreat every physician has been or is down 
with the disease. Dr. Anderson, the principal, and 
one of the most skilful and accomplished physicians, 
Is now very low with the fever. Such has been 
the sickness in the establishment, that the trustees 


of the hospital. At the Quarantine Hospital the 
ship fever prevails to a much greater degree. 
Here are over six hundred immigrants, a large por- 
tion of whom are down with the fever, and near! 

all the physicians and nurses are sick or have died. 
Immigration from Europe has now taken a differ- 
ent turn from that which it had during the sum- 
mer. Thousands were sent to Canada and the 
British Provinces; but that channel is now closed, 
and they are all sent in this direction. There is 
no disposition with any class of our citizens to 
check immigration; but the difficulty now is that 
the great landed proprietors of Ireland are sending 
their paupers to this country by ship-loads, and we 


j are under no duty to receive them or to allow of 


such an imposition. Either the government at 


Washington, or some other authority, State or 


have been obliged to call in the aid of Drs. Board. 
‘man and Simonson to assist in the arduous duties 


municipal, should adopt some plan to arrest the 
evil, Last year Mr. Seaman introduced a bill into 
Congress requiring the immigrants before leaving 
Europe to obtain a certificate from our consuls 
that they are not paupers; and imposing a fine on 
any shipmaster for bringing to this country any 
such passengers without this certificate. e 
such law as this woold effectually remedy the 
evil.—New York Express. 


A Maeniricent Saut Water Prospect.—They 
have exhibiting in Boston a panoramic view of a voy- 
age to Europe, beginning in Boston Harbour and end- 
ing in the Mersey. If the spectators are seated in 
“ Boston rockers,” we should think that the illusion 
might be made quite perfect, particularly by intro- 
ducing an occasional cloud of coal smoke and ashes 
into the room to imitate the funnel of a Cunard 
steamer; the exhibitor would only have to open a 
window to let in a little easterly wind to convince 
the spectators that they were actual!y crossing the 
banks of Newfoundland.—N. Y. Mirror. 


LEATHER AND Snoes.—The aggregate annual 
amount expended in the boot, shoe, and leather 
business of this country, nearlv reaches the total 
value of the cotton crop of the United States. As 
regards the amount of capital and number of hands 
employed, the shoe business is said to take pre- 
cedence of any other branch of manufactures car- 
ried on in America, producing commodities to the 
value of $50,000,000 annually, and giving employ- 
ment to between one and two hundred thousand 
operatives, men and women. 


Mexican Bounty Lanp Warrants.— Seven 
thousand three hundred and seventeen Mexican 
bounty land warrants, for 160 acres each, have 
been issued, and 1120 for 40 acres—in all 1,215,- 
840 acres, of which only 3520 acres have been Jo- 
cated. A land warrant is worth only $125 at 
Washington, but is as good as $2'0 in specie to 
the Western buyer. They are not good for pre- 
emption right payments. 


CONTEMPLATED IMPROVEMENTS.— Mr. Norris, of 
Philadelphia, the Buffalo Conrier says, who is re- 
nowned as the manufacturer of the best locomo- 
tives in use, has recently been in that city, and 
has decided on coming here in the spring for the 
purpose of establishing an extensive manufactory 
of locomotives, steam engines, &c. The shop, 
which is to be of large dimensions, is to be erected 
on Chicago street, in the vicinity of Messrs. Bush 
& Howard’s Tannery,and is to comprise depart- 
ments for all branches connected with this exten- 
sive business, 


Specucations. — The Secrctary of the 
Treasury has issued, through the commissioner, a 
circular prohibiting fees from being demanded at 
the land offices for services demanded by law. 
Complaint has been made to the department 
that registers of some of the district land offices de- 
manded fees of persons wishing to Jocate military 
bounty land warrants. There is no warrant of law 
for fees in such cases, and the reception of them is 
expressly inhibited. Five hundred dollars per an- 
num is allowed asa salary for registers; aud for 
this all services required of those officers pursuant 
to act of Congress must be performed, except where 
there is an express allowance made by law. 


Arrivats at New Yorx.— For the year ending 
January Ist, 1848, the number of vessels which 
have arrived at New York from foreign ports is 
3147. Passengers arrived during the same period, 
166,110. 


Lotreries. — Maryland within the last three 
years, has netted $68,000 of revenue by licensing and 
taxing this demoralizing species of gambling, of 
which even European governments have refused to 

rtake of the infamy since 1810 or °12. Lotteries 
induce the weak and avaricious, those who are in 
haste to be rich, to invest their means in a game 
of hazard, where the odds are more than two to one 
against them, and to depend on the lottery wheel 
for a living rather than on useful industry. 


Fires 1n New Yorx.—During the year 1847 
there were 264 fires and 98 false alarms. Eight 
persons were burned to death, and five or six others 
were injured. The amount .of property destroyed 
was not far from $400,000. In December there 
were 16 fires and three alarms. 


New Yoru.—The Legislature of New York con- 


vened in the Capitol at Albany, on the 4th inst. 
The Hon. John T. Hadley, of Troy, was elected 
Speaker of the House, and Andrew H. Calhoun, 
of Tioga county, as Speaker of the Senate. Gov. 
Young’s message was delivered on Tuesday, and 
and telegraphed to New York. 


Awrut Sreamsoat Exprosion.—The steamer 
A. R. Johnson, bound from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
Wheeling, Virginia, blew up, on the 29th ult. 
with a terrible explosion, near Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, from some unknown defect in the machinery. 
Between sixty and seventy persons were killed, by 
scalding, fire, or drowning, and a very large num- 
ber scalded, of whom some thirty are so horribly 
injured, that their recovery is doubtful. 

Among those killed are the following named per- 
sons ;—Mr. Fairchild, first clerk; Mr. Lyles, engi- 
neer; and Redman, pilot. 

Among those scalded, are Messrs, Everhart and 
son, and G. S. Wetherly, of Philadelphia; John 
Galbraith, of Pittsburgh. Among the saved are 
Messrs. Arthur Fole, T. McDonald, James Wick- 
ersham, G. Baker, and J. Ferguson, of Pittsburgh. 

So rapid was the progress of the flames after the 
explosion, and so complete the devastation, that, 
hardly an effort could be made for self preservation. 
The boat was soon in one sheet of fire and burned 
to the water’s edge. The list of killed and wound- 
ed is, as yet, of course, very incomplete, and, ae in 
most cases of the kind, there were probably many 
— on board whose names will be ever un- 

nown. 


Hemp.—A merchant at St. Louis, writing to the 
editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, says:—‘ The 
most carefully formed estimate of the hemp crop 
of the Missouri river, gives the product this year 
as in round numbers, at 13,000 tons. Add to this 
the product of the whole West beside, which may 
be set down at 17,000 tons, and you have an amount 
equal to 30,000 tons—from this deduct the quanti- 
ty used in the West in manufactures, say 12,000 
tons, and you have for export from 18,000 to 20,- 
QOU tons, or more than equal to the requirements 
of all northern seaports, and leaving a considerable 
quantity for export.” 


Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia convened in the Capitol, at Harrisburg, on the 
4th inst. In the Senate the Whigs have a majori- 
ty. In the House the Democrats have a large 
majority. In the Senate, the Hon. William Wil- 
liamson, of Chester, was re-elected Speaker. In 
the House, the Hon. William F. Packer, of Lycom- 
ing waselected Speaker. The Governor’s message 
was delivered on the 5th inst. and telegraplied to 
Philadelphia. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


From Vera Cruz.—The steamship New Orleans 
arrived at New Orleans on the 28th ult. with later 
dates from Vera Cruz. Among her passengers are 
a number of officers returning home. She also 
brings the remains of Lieut. Cols. Dickinson and 
Graham, Cols. Butler, Martin Scott, and Ransom ; 
Capts. Thompson and Taylor; Lieuts. Williams, 
Tresevant, and Kennedy. No later dates had 
been received from the capital. 


From THE Brazos.—The steamer Telegraph has 
arrived at New Orleans from the Brazos, bringing 
later dates from that quarter. The Matamoras 
Flag states that a large number of Mexicans were 
emigrating into Texas for the purpose of obtaining 
the protection of the American laws, should the 
Rio Grande be the boundary line. 

The Flag contains the orders of Generals But- 
ler and Wool, forbidding the payment of black 
mail, by Americans, for the safe conduct of their 
goods from the guerillas, which had been done by 
the traders between Monterey and the Rio Grande. 
If by the Americans, the act is made a treasonable 
offence, and if by foreigners or Mexicans, it is to 
be considered an act inimical to the United States 
authorities, and the persons so offending will be 
imprisoned, and their property confiscated. 


From Catirornia.—Commodore Shubrick was 
at Monterey on the 21st of September, with the In- 
dependence, and there was also lying at Monterey 
one naval vessel unseaworthy, and the storeship 
Erie bound home, with a number of officers and 
soldiers whose time of service has expired. There 
was a strong feeling in San Francisco in reference 
to Commodore Stockton, for not sending forward 
the claims of American citizens for supplies and 
money furnished to Government. Health at San 
Francisco generally was good. At Sonoma, where 
a company of Stevenson’s tr is stationed, the 
fever and ague wasprevalent. The Mormons were 
very quiet—a large reinforcement of them had been 
heard from en route, who would probably reach 
California next summer. The harvests were 
and prices at a decline from the usual rates. ‘The 
markets were full of goods furnished by several ar- 
rivals from the United States and South America. 


ARRIVAL oF GENERALS QUITMAN AND SHIELDS.— 
General Quitman, with his family, in company 
with General Shields, arrived at Washington last 
Monday. Col. [Harney has also arrived at the seat 
of government. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCL. 
The steamer Caledonia arrived at Boston on the 
= bringing London dates to the 19th of De- 


The money market has not undergone any very 
pion change. ‘The rapidly improving con- 


ition of the Bank of England, which now holds 
upwards of eleven millions of bullion, has greatly 
tended to ameliorate the consequences of additional 
failures, and to sustain, in some measure, the tot- 
tering confidence of the country. 

The minimum rate of discount of the Bank of 
England still remains unaltered at 6 per cent. ; but 
out of doors first class paper has been freely ac- 
commodated at 53, and even lower. The influx 
of gold and silver ia unprecedentedly great. 

ton has declined in price jd. per pound. 

The prices of breadstuffs were firm. 

The commercial news from India is highly grati- 

fying. Trade has suffered nothing from the em- 
barrassments of thia country, and is represented as 
being in an exceedingly flourishing condition. 
The French Steamers.—Vhe French steamer 
New York put back to Havre on the [2th ult. with 
six feet water in the hold. The French steamer 
Union, put into Cherbourg on the Ist of December, 
trom longitude 13, leaky and pumps choked. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, Dec. 19.—Mobile, 
ordinary to middling, 33d. to 43d. per |b.; fair to 
good fair, 43d. to 54d.; good to fine, 54d. New 
Orleans, ordinary to middling, 3d. to 3}d.; fair to 
good fair, 5d. to Sjd.; g to fine, 6d. to 74d. 
Alabaina and Tennessee, ordinary to middling, 33d. 
to 44d.; fair to good fair, 43d. Bowed Georgia, 
ordinary to middling, 33d. to 44d. ; fair to good fair, 
4§d. to 5}d.; good to fine, 53d. Sea Island ranges 
from 73d. to 18d. and stained from 34d. to 8d. 

Liverpool Grain Market, Dec. 19th.—Best Wes- 
tern Canal Flour 29s. to 30s. per bbl; Richmond 
and Alexandria, 28s. to 29s.; Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore, 28s. to 29s.; New Orleans and Ohio, 27s.; 
Canada 27s. to 29s. 6d.; United States and Canada, 
sour, 23s. to 24s. 6d. Wheat—Uniled States and 
Canada, per 70 lbs. White and Mixed, 7s. 6d. to 
8s. 6d.; Red, 6s. to 7s. 9d. Indian Corn—32s. to 
35s. 6d. per qr. Meal—l4s. to 15s. 6d. per bbl. 
Oats—2s, 6d. t6 3s. per 45 Ibs. Oat Meal—25s. 
to 27s. 6d. per 240 Ibs. Barley—3s. to 4s. per 60 
lbs. Rye—d3s. to 3s. 7d. per 60 lbs. Peas—28s. 
to 34s. per 504 Ibs. 

Comparative view of prices of Flour and Grain 
in Liverpool, on the 3d and 18th ult:— 

Dec. 3. Dec. 18. 
American Wheat, 7sUda 8sld 7s6a 8s 6 
Indian Corn, 3130 a 34 0 32sU0a ds 6 
Indian Meal, 15s0 215 6 14s0alds 6 
American Flour, 2830 a30 0 2830a 29s 6 

Great Brirain.—The English Parliament since 
opening has been chiefly occupied with the affairs 
ot Ireland. The bill for the repression of crime in 
that country will soon become a law. It is of 
the most gentle character, and is expected, as the 
precursor of ameliorative measures, to answer the 
end designed. Agrarian disturbances hd¥e some- 
what subsided in Ireland. Father Mathew will 
proceed to America early in April. Mr. Liston, 
the eminent surgical operator, is dead. 

Lord Palmerston has denied that Lord Minton 
was charged with any diplomatic mission to the 
Court of Rome. The celebrated Father Thomas 
Maguire, the Roman Catholic divine and contro- 
versialist, died the week before last in Ireland. 

Within the last fortnight or three weeks the 
British Islands have been visited by a succession 
of tremendous gales, causing the most appalling 
loss of life and property on the coast. Several ves- 
sels have been wrecked, either with a whole or a 
portion of the crews, : 

Although the general aspect of trade is gloomy 
enough, no positive retrogression from the last 
month’s average is observable, and it is regarded 
as less than suppositious that the depression can 
much longer resist the growing financial power of 
the country and the increasing disposition of mo- 
ney-holders to make advances upon terms advan- 
tageous alike to all parties. 


turmoil in Switzerland is 
brought toa final close. The Diet has decreed 
that the seven revolted Cantons of the League are 
to be held accountable for the expenses of the war 
and to be occupied by the Federal troops until the 
account is paid. 


Spain.—Spain is tolerably tranquil, though the 
Carlists, as usual, are unsettled. In the Cortesa 
fierce attack has been made upon the Administra- 
tien, 

Franoe.—There is no intelligenceof i 
from France. ‘I'he health of the King is bad. 


FROM HAYTI. 

Advices have been received from Port au Prince 
to December 10th. The city had been much agi- 
tated some days previous by the condemnation to 
death of M. Joseph Courtois, Senator and Editor 
of the Feuille du Commerce, for having attempted 
to excite a civil war. The Senate sentenced him 
to a month’s imprisonment, but President Soulou- 
que changed the sentence to one of death. By the 
intervention of the French and English Consuls it 
was finally modified to banishment. __ 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Advices from the Sandwich Islands to the 22d 
of May, and from Oregon to the 2d of May, have 
been received at New York. ‘The last winter in 
Oregon had been one of unusual severity. Much 
snow had fallen, and in consequence of the scarcity 
of food and bad weather, 6000 cattle had perished 
—a severe loss to the settlers. Flour was eight 
dollars per barrel by wholesale when the ship 
Toulon left, and at twelve dollars by retail. The 
statements of the California papers relative to star- 
vation of emigrants, and their eating human flesh 
in the mountains, were greatly exaggerated. Bu- 
one instance of cannibalism occurred, which we 
have before noticed. The legislature of the Sand- 
wich Islands was in session. ‘The annual reports 
of the Ministers show a steady decrease in popula- 
tion. Numbers of the inhabitants were emigrating 
to California. One vessel had twenty-four pas- 
sengers. 


Proceedings of Congress. 
IN SENATE.— Thursday, Dec. 30.—Mr. Re- 


verdy Johnson’s resolution was adopted, calling for 
the number of volunteers received into the service 
since the beginning of the war, number of deaths, 
number killed, &c. The bill to purchase the Madison 
papers was passed, 22 to 13. Mr. Cass moved the 
postponement of prior orders to take up the bill to 
increase the army. Mr. Calhoun opposed the mo- 
tion, and desired the discussion of his resolutions 
before the Senaté proceed to action on the bill. 
After some debate the motion prevailed, 19 to 19, 
the Vice-President giving the casting vote. The 
bill was then taken up and read, soon after which 
the Senate went into executive session, and ad- 
journed to Monday. 

Monday, Jan. 3.—After the transaction of some 
unimportant business, the Senate proceeded to the 
special order of the day. being the bill to increase 
the army by raising ten additional regiments. Mr. 
Cass made some remarks, urging the immediate 
passage of the bill. Mr. Crittenden moved that it 
be postponed, in order that Mr. Calhoun might 
have an rtunity to make a speech on his reso- 
lutions, which come up to-morrow. This gave 
‘rise to a warm debate, when the bill was finally 
laid over till Wednesday. The Senate then ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday, Jan. 4th.—The morning business was 
unimportant, but the galleries were crowded, as 
well as the privileged seats on the floor, to hear 
Mr. Calhoun’s speech og his resolutions previously 
submitted. They were as follows: 

“ Resolved, That to conquer Mexico and to hold 
it, either as a province or to incorporate it in the 
Union, would be inconsistent with the avowed ob- 
ject for which the war has been prosecuted ; a de- 
parture from the settled policy of the Government; 
in conflict with its character and genius; and in 
the end subversive of our free and popular Institu- 
tions.” 

** Resolved, That no line of policy in the further 
prosecution of the war should be adopted, which 
may lead to consequences so disastrous.” 

In support of these resolutions, Mr. Calhoun re- 
iterated the sentiments contained in his speech of 
last session, as to the inception and mode of carry- 
ing on the war. He had opposed these on that oc- 
casion, not only because he believed that the war 
was unnecessary, and might have been easily avoid- 
ed, but from the highest considerations of national 
policy—for he believed that the apparent aims of 
the Administration, if carried out, would lead to 
the most serious evils. To oppose these evils as 

‘far as possible, he had last year offered a line for 
our occupation, and proposed the withdrawal of 
‘our troops within that line. The same motive 
now actuated him in offering and preasing these 
resolutions, He had no personal nor party consi- 
derations to actuate him. He neither felt called 
upon to sustain the executive, nor to strengthen 
the opposition against his measures. His course 
was governed by high controlling reasons above 
al] party. He spoke at length, and, with his ac- 
customed ability, entered into an earnest defence 
of the line of policy, as propowed by him at the last 


others of like truly excellent character. 
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session. He believed we were in a better position 
for obtaining justice from Mexico, when the 
ent line of policy was suggested by the Adminis- 
tration, than we are in now, or will be, durigg the 
war. In regard to the indemnity required, they 
then had ample territory for indemnity, and the 
lives and money since expended would have more 
than sufficed to maintain the defensive line of poli- 
cy. He next proceeded to argue that the Admin- 
istration policy would end in the annihilation of 
Mexico, and also Jead to disastrous consequences 
to our own country. 
The resolutions were ‘then postponed, and after 
spending some time in executive session, the Sen- 


ate adjourned. 
Wednesday Jan. 5th.—After some unimportant 
busines the Senate resumed the special orderof the 


day, being the ten regiment bill. Mr. Crittenden 
moved to substitute thirty thousand volunteers, at 
the discretion of the President, instead of ten thou- 
sand regulars. After a short debate, the vote was 
then taken, and the amendment negatived—yeas 
ld, days 26. The original bill was ordered to be en- 

rossed, when, on motion 6f Mr. Hannegan, the 
Bill was laid over to allow several Senators to speak 
upon the subject, and the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.— Thurs- 
day, Dec. 30.—Mr. Tuck, of New Hampshire, pre- 
sented three anti-slavery memorials from Phila- 
delphia. The first was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee, and the others laid on the table, Mr. 
Goggin, from the Committee on Post-offices and 
Post Roads, reported a joint resolution, directing 
the Postmaster-Genera! to renew the late contract 
for the transmission of the great Southern mail, 
and asked its immediate consideration. This 
caused a warm debate. The House, without final 
action on the abvuve bill, adjourned until Monday 
next. 

Monday, January 3d.—A resolution was passed, 
authorizing testimony to be taken in relation to the 
contested seat between Messrs. Jackson and Mon- 
roe, of New York. Mr. Grinnell submitted a reso- 
lution, which was adopted, inquiring into the ex- 
pediency of repealing the law prohibiting private 
expresses. Mr. Hudson, of Massachusetts offered 
a resolution to inquire into the expediency of re- 
questing the President to withdraw our t 
Mexico to the east bank of the Rio Grande, and 
forthwith propose a peace, relinquishing all claims 
to indemnity for the expenses of the war, and pro- 
posing the desert between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande as the boundary between the State of 
Texas and the Mexican Republic. The resolution 
was rejected by the following vote—Yeéas, 41, 
Nays, 137. 

The resolution previously offered by Mr. Houston, 
giving a vote of thanks and medals to General 
Taylor and other officers, was then taken up. 

Mr. Ashman moved an amendment, declaring 
the war unnecessary, and that it was begun 
President Polk, &c. which was a by the fol- 
lowing vote—Yeas, 85, Nays, 81. The resolution, 
as amended, lies over. ‘I'he House then adjourned. 

Tuesday, January 4th.—Several memorials and 
petitions were presented. The resolutions referring 
the President's message to appropriate Committees 
were then taken up. Mr. Giddings submitted an 
amendment to Mr. Vinton’s resolution, referring 
the Amistad case to a Select Committee. He 
spoke at some length in its favour, when the reso- - 
lutions were laid over. Mr. King, from the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, reported a bill appropriat- 
ng Ste thousand dollars for the New York Dry 


The bill in favour of the widows and soldiers of 
the Revolution, was then passed. ‘ 

A bill relating to claims for French Spoliations 
was reported. 

Mr. Goggin offered a resolution, asking under 
what instructions Santa Anna returned to Mexico. 
The resolution was passed, and the House adjourn- 
ed. 


Wednesday, Jan. 5th.—Major Gaines, appeared 
and took his seat. The report of the Regents of 
the Smithonian Institute was read. Andrew John- 
son spoke in strong terms in opposition to the 


report. 

‘The Speaker laid before the House sundry com- 
munications from the Executive department, in- 
cluding the correspondence between the Govern- 
ment and General Taylor, previously called for, 
and a report of the number of pensioners, &c, 

Mr. Botts’ resolution, restoring the carrying of 
the Southern mail to the Richmond and Fredericks- 
burg railroad company, was then taken up afd de- 
bated till the hour of adjournment. 


MARRIED. 


On Thursday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. Dr Willis 
Lord, Mr. J. KNEEDLER to Miss Evizapetu 
Las, daughter of Mr. ‘Thomas Bellas, all of Philadelphia. 
By the same, on the Ist inst. Mr.Joun Harris to Miss 
ANN Bal.ey,of Marion, Montgomery county, Pennsylvania. 


On ‘Tuesday evening, 28th ult. by the Rev. G. Van Arts- 
dalen, Mr. Jesse M. ‘Cook, of Philadelphia, to Miss Saran 
S. Scupper, eldest daughter of the late John Scudder, of 
Ewing, Mercer county, New Jersey. 


On the 2d inst. by the Rey. H.S. Porter, Mr. THomas 
H. Ripeeway, of New Jersey} to Miss Rosetta D. Morris, 
of Philadelphia. 


On the 2d inst. by the Rev. Joshua Butts, Mr. Davip 
Wicuiams to Mrs. Resecca Dappy, all of New York. 


On the 4th inst. by the Rev. Dr. J. W. Alexander, Mr. | 
Gurpon Burcnarp to Miss ADELINE, daughter of Mr. Joun 
Puyre, all of New York city. 


OBITUARY. 


Died. at Philadelphia, on Tuesday, the 4th inst. after a 
short illness, Lucy ANN, wife of Tompson Back, and 
danghter of Luther Colton, of Longmeadow, Massachusetts. 


BUFFALO CITY PRESBYTERY. 

A meeting of Butfalo City Presbytery will be held at 
Black Rock, New York, on the second Tuesday of January 
to be opened with a sermon at 2 o'ciock, P. M. 

James Remineton, Stated Clerk. 
BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

The undersigned thankfully acknowledges the receipt 
of the following sume, for Domestic Missions, through the 
Mission House, New York, which came too late for the 
December acknowledgments, but with the details will ap- 
pear in the report for January. From the Brick church, 
New York city, $701.97. From A Friend, $1000.—Total, 
$1701.97. 

Also the sum of $1000, from “A Friend,” for the Church 
Extension Fund. D. Snyper, Treasurer. 

Mission Rooms, 

Philadelphia, January 4th, 1848. 


HAMMOND STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


The Rev. J. Addison Alexander, D. D. of Prineeton, New 
Jersey, will, by divine permission, preach the next of the. 
series of Sabbath evening sermons in the Hammond Street 
Presbyterian Church, New. York, to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 9ih inst. at half-past seven o'clock. 


PARKIN’S HALL, 


Divine service, according to the usages of the Presbyterian 
Church, may be expected every Sabbath evening in Parkin's 
Hall, Lewis street, above Girard Avenue, Philadelphia. 
The Rev. Dr. Cayler will preach to morrow (Sabbath) everi- 
ing. 9th inst. at seven o%clook. A Sabbath school has been 
commenced, on Sabbath afternoons, inthe Hall. 


PENN SQUARE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
The usual service on the second Sabbath evening of 
the month will be held in the Seventh Presbyterian Charch, 
Penn Square, Philadelphia, to morrow (Sabbath) evening, 
9th inst. at half past seven o'clock. 
PRESBYTERIAN BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, — 
NEXT DOOR TO THE MIFS8ION HOUBE. 
HE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
having discentinued their tory, Brick Church 
Chapel, No. 36 Park ‘Row, in the city of New York, the 
undersigned intends keeping constantly on hand at Ais Book 
store, No. 21 Centre street, next door to the Mission House, 
New York, a stock of all of the Books and ‘Tracts of the Pres 
byterian Board of Publication, which he will dispose of whole- 
sale and retail. Bovksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath 
Schvols, Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries 
of these Books, and Books and Tracis in quantities to suit 
their several wanis, at a liberal discount from the Catalogue 
prices. Price Catalogues of the Publications can be had, 
free of charge, at the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New 
York. 
<7 Orders for Books, or letters requesting information, 
may be addressed 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 
jan 8—3t 21 Centre street, New York. / 


MERICAN TRACT SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 
—tmbracing over 1200 different works, among which 
are :— D’Aubigné’s History of the Great Reformation, 4 vols, 
Jay's Morning Exercises; Jay's Christian Contemplated ; 
Flavel's Fountain of Life ; and the Method of Grace, Bishop 
Hopkins on the Ten Commandments. Owen on Forgive- 
ness, or Psalm 130. Bishop Halls Scripture History. 
Mason’s Spiritual Treasury—besides Baxier, Doddridge, Bun- 
yan, Edwards, Vena, Wilberforce, and Hannah More, with 
Beautiful and. 
choice books for children and youth, as usual, at the 
BOOK & TRACT DEPOSITORY} 
jan 8—31* Sixth street near Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


PUBLICATIONS.—Bethane’s Poems—Lays 
seorge W. Bethune, D.D. ; also, by the same » F 

of the Spirit, History of a Penitent. Early Lost and Early 
Saved. My Youthful Companions, by the author of 
My School Boy Days. Select Works of James, Venn, 
Wilson, Phillip, and Jay, in 1 vol. 8vo. Martyrs and Cove- 
nanters of Scotland. municant’s Catechism. Mesmer- 
ism, by Charlotte Elizabeth. Glory of Women. Kirwan’s 
Letters. second series. Free Church Pulpit,3 vola. 8vo. 
Lifé of Simeon, 1 vol 8vo. Mecheyne’s Works, 2 vols. 
8vo, Gaillard’s History of the Reformation. wing, 
yet Rejoicing. Contest and Armour. Scotch Confession 
of Faith, containing the Solemn League and Covenant 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 37 South Seventh st. Philadelphia. 
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Tie Works or Join “Wile 
Bind Critical retharks on bis gediis end’ whlings. 
Jafies Monigoniery; afid one hundred 
Volumes. Harper & Brother®, 

art ‘which ‘chetactrisies Thomson's Seasons” 
and the Works of Goldemith,” which we have 


engrayiogs froun William Harvey. 16 | 


befordirecdived; aad acknowledged. as issuing 
fiom the prolific press’ of the “Messrs. Harpers, | 


are: very. beautiful, pre- | 
of New Mork... Tbey y pnd ahh 


most ettractive page, and with em- 
bellishments. exquisitely executed. The prince 
Of poets is worthily enshrined, and besides his 
immortal production, Paradise Lost, we have 
Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, Comus, 
with foinor poems in Latin and English, upon 
allof which the poet's genius is impressed. This 
book ‘for all times; it is destined to outlive 
whole’ generations of books, which having en- 
joyed) their: ephemeral popularity, perish be- 
with Milton’s genius. The 
preliminary sketch of Milton’s life, with critical 
notices, is an addition to the volume which can- 
not fail to prove acceptable to the reader. We 
know not to. what extent this series of the poets 
$s to be carried, but thus far we can sa 
that.it ia the.choicest and most eligible we have 
from thie American press. 
“Tre ‘Peer or Dar, pp, 228, 18mo, with frontispiece 
Lint ‘upon Laine, pp. 258, 18mo, with frontispiece- 
Parcrrr, pp. 256, 18mo, with frontispiece. 


ef “We “have commended these valuable little 


wolumes to the attention of our readers on 
former Gecasions. ‘They are the productions of 
a lady, who possesses in no ordinary degree the 
‘tact for speaking to the understandings of the 
young. , We see that these volumes now appear 
-with the imprint of the American Tract Society, 
at whose Depository, in New York, they may 
be obtained, as well as at the Depository, No. 4 
South Sixth street, Philadelphia. | 
Trt Wirurrtp “Branen Reviveno; from “ Gathered 
- Fragments.” By the late Rev. John A. Clark, Rector 
St. Andrew's Church, Philadelphia. 18mo, pp. 72. 
‘Memoir or Winstow, born in Ceylon, Janu- 
_ ary. 12:h, 1821, died in New York, May 24th, 1832. 
By Mrs. Haichings, of the Ceylon Mission. 18mo, 
pp 107 


Both of these volumes are issues of the Ame- 
‘rican Tract’ Society. The first is an authentic 
‘narrative of & young lady, who, after a profes- 
sion of godliness, conformed herself to the world, 
‘but Was subsequently reclaimed to become a 
‘More consistent and fruitful disciple. | 
_. The other is a pleasing memoir of the be- 
loved child of honoured missionaries. It ap- 
“petited some time since, but this second edition 
has been revised and recast, imparting to it ad- 
ditional interest. | | 


t 


Tux ‘Snort: By John 
Todd, D.D. Volume Ist, Northampton, 1848, J. H. 

Butler; Philadelphia, E. H. Butler & Co. 18mo, 

pp. 246. 

There are few American writers who possess 


the talent of Dr. Todd in rendering instruction 
pleasant, and difficult subjects intelligible to 


youth, He seems to havé a_ boundless 


_slore of illustration on which he can draw at 
-sight, _Thereader will know what is the plan 


of the Catechism illustrated, when we tell him, 
that the meaning of each answer is brought out 
in familiar conversations of a livety and illus- 
trative kind. This first volume only comprises 


the explanations of the first eleven questions, 


and to our mind they are very pleasing. With 
what success he may illustrate the doctrinal 
questions, yet remains to be seen. The engrav- 
ings are good, 


Suokt Texts tn Suornt Worps, for daily Use and Learn- 


ing to Read; all the words being of one syllable, or 
not more than six letters. Philadelphia, Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 32mo, pp. 54. 


An excellent little manual, each month hav- 


‘ing a class of texts, such as Precepts for Janu- 
-ary, Prayers and Promises for February, Wc. 


and a particular text for each day in the month, 
As the title indicates, each word is of a single 


syllable, and in no instance of more than six 


letters, affording an exemplification of the sim- 

plicity. of the Scriptures. 

Mix ror Bases, or a Text and Verse of a Hymn for 
every day in the year. American Tract Society, 


» pp. 128, 
This minute volume is on a somewhat similar 


plan with the preceding, and would make a nice 
pocket volume for good boys and girls. 
Tur Vernacr Bovs, or the Sin of Profaneness. Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union, 18mo, pp. 143. 
Whose blood has not curdied to hear the 
glibness with which even infancy in our streets 


_ pours forth profaneness? It is a shocking vice, 


and one particularly inexcusable, as there ap- 

pears to be no native propensity urging to it, 

The little volume before us aims to correct it. 

Parents, teachers, and authors, should combine 

to arrest the evil. ‘The book is pleasingly writ- 

ten, and the plates are more than ordinarily 
good, 

Personat Recotiections. By Charlotte Elizabeth, with 
explanatory notes, Accompanied by a Memoir, em- 
bracing the period from the close of Personal Recol- 
lections to her death, By L. H. J. Tonna. New 
York, 1848, M. W. Dodd, 18mo, pp. 359. 
at the Philadelphia Tract Depository. 
Mrs, Tonna, so long and so well known as 


Charlotte Elizabeth, has been so popular as an 


author, that her memoir will be read with lively 
interest. The first part is an auto-biography, 
the last traces her career to the close of her life, 
and is from the pen of her devoted husband. 
The whole forms a very neat volume, which 
we recommend to the perusal of our readers. 


Tne Sunpay Scnoot Lyre, words and music chiefly 


new; compiled and composed by Thomas Hastings, 
author of various musical productions. New York, 
M. W. Dodd ; Philadelphia, Tract Depository, pp. 32. 
The design of this little book is good, and 
we have the best guaranty for its satisfactory 


execution, in the name of its compiler and com- 
poser, 

We have received No, 190 of Littell’s Liv- 
ing Age, which is the best miscellany of its kind 


extant. 


We have before us a sensible and well writ- 
ten discourse, delivered on the occasion of the 


‘Jast Thanksgiving Day, by the Rev. C, P. 


Cutimings, Pastor of the Pisgah and Brookville 


churches, Pennsylvania, in which the author 


reviews our national mercies, and touches upon 
some of the resulting duties. 

We have received the Sailor’s Magazine, the 
Home Missionary, the Christian Instructor, and 
the African Repository, for January, and the 
Catholic Almanac for . 
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of it, 


For sale © 


- Nor sorrow dim the eye ; | 


er. ‘BY MARY HOWITT. 


“GONSOLATIONS FOR ‘THE LONELY. 


9 


Where trne love shall not droop, 
none shall ever die! 
Where is that land, O where ? 1 
I would hasten there; 

“Pell fain would go, 
For bam weary with a heavy woe! 
Che’ beautiful have left me all alone; 
he true, the tender, from my path have gone! 
Oguide we with thy hand, 

If thou dost know that land, 
*or I am burdened with oppressive care, 


be dismayed, | 


Where is it? Tellme where. 


| Friend, thou must trust in Him who trod before 


The desvlate paths of life; 
Must bear in meekness, as he meekly bore, 
Sorrow, and pain, and strife ! 

Think how the Son of God 
. . These thorny paths hath trod; 

Think how he-longed to go, 

Yet tarried out, for thee, the appointed woe. 
Think of his weariness in places dim, 
Where no man comforted or cared for him! 

Think of the blood-like sweat, 

With, which his brow was wet; 

Yet how he prayed, unaided and alone, 
In that great agony, “ Thy will be dune!” 
Friend, do not thou despair: 


Christ, from his heaven of heavens, will hear thy prayer! 


DOGS. 

We beg to suggest that when provision 
is made by Congress for taking the next 
census of 1850, it shall be made the duty 
of the United States Marshalls and their de- 
puties to take down thenumber of the dogs 
in the country; which, notwithstanding the 
extensive interest of the subject, is ove on 
which the universal Americay people, who 
know every thing, know néthing. Who 
can tell how many dogs we have in the 
United States—or whocan guess? Fif- 

teen millions of horned cattle, twenty mil- 
lions of sheep, thirty millions of hogs: 
these are ascertained numbers—but how 
are we to deduce from them the canine 
population? The Farmer’s Library, of 


‘this month, speaking of the late Nathaniel . 


Macon, says, he told the editor “ he would 
not live where there was a daw against 
dogs,’ and declared that “each of his ne- 
groes kept one, and that he kept thirteen.” 
This might give us the means of striking 
some average for the dogs of the Southern 
States; but the object isto find the num- 
bers for the whole country. 

We think it would be a very moderate 
basis of computation to allow one dog to 
every family in the United States. ‘This 
-would give us,in round numbers, about five 
millions. of dogs; each of which, living on 
garbage and offal, consumes annually the 
food that would raise a pig, worth one dol- 
lar. Thecost of feeding our dogs in the 
United States is, therefore, $5,000,000 a 
year: and their existence is a dead loss to 
the nation, annually, of that amount. | 

But how many millions of dollars are 
lost by the sheep.destroved every year by 
dogs? That isan item which no man 
can compute, until Congress shall choose 
to direct the attention of the census-takers 
to the subject. It will, undoubtedly, turn 
out, when ascertained, to be a great and 
prodigious loss. Few persons are aware 


‘of the havoc which a single bad dog can 


make among a flock of sheep in a few mo- 
ments. We have been told that Major 
Raybold, of Delaware, computes his indi- 
vidual losses in this way, notwithstanding 
every care to prevent them by shepherds, 
watch-dogs and poison,at upwards of three 
thousand dollars; and we learn that one 
of his enterprising sons lost, recently, in 
a single night and by a single dog, eight- 
een or tweuty sheep of an improved stock, 
worth ten dollars a head. We have cut 
from our English files an account of a 
canine “sheep-stealer,’”? who seems, for a 
time, to have threatened the ruin of all the 
sheep farmers near Preston. 

It is clear that “man’s most faithful 
friend” is rather a costly one; and when 
we add the danger and loss of human life 
from hydrophobia, one is more disposed 
than ever to ask why the paternal atten- 
tion of the Government should not be di- 
rected towards the enumeration and gen- 
eral statistics of this branch and class of 
our animal population. 


CuaseE oF A SHEEp-SLAYER.—Extra- 
ordinary losses have recently been suffer- 
ed by the farmers in the district north of 
Preston, from the remarkable sheep-killing 
propensities of a large and fierce dog, 
which roamed over the country at night, 
slaughtering sheep in every direction, and 
escaping by some unaccountable means 
the numerous snares which were set to 
compass its capture, dead or alive. Night 
after night did this mysterious brute pur- 
sue his course, creating alarm in every di- 
rection, and seemingly defying any at- 
tempt to check the mischief he was mak- 
ing. No farmer’s flock, in the wide dis- 
trict he selected as the scene of his ravages, 
was safe from his attack; while he occa- 
sionally placed so great a distance between 
the various points of his visitation, as to 
raise a doubt whether one dog, however 
ferocious and determined, could accom- 
plish so large an amount of mischief. One 
morning the owner of a fine flock would 
ascertain that several of his choicest sheep 
were lying killed in his fold,and himselfsome 
thirty or forty pounds the poorer; and the 
next, a farmer so many miles distant as to 
warrant his fancying himself out of harm’s 
way, would discover himself in a similar 
position, from the totally unexpected visit 
of this ruthless destroyer. Tosucha height 
had the ravages of the brute proceeded 
during an entire month, that the “ country 


side”? literally “rose in arms’’ against him. 


Nearly a hundred sheep had he torn the 
throats of, and though seen now and then 
at a distance, he never would allow a sin- 
gle person to come within gun-shot range 
of him. He was understood to be dark 
coloured, of unusual size, and swift of foot; 


but that was all, and doubts were enter- 


tained as to whether it really was a dog 
or not, many being inclined to believe, 
from the description given of it, that it 
might be some wild beast escaped from a 
travelling menagerie. 

Certain it is that its appearance, in a 
country so thinly populated, and so quiet 
and retired, and the destruction that at- 
tended its path, gave rise to many stories 
more creditable to the imagination than to 
the judgment of the narrators. The ex- 
citemeut created naturally increased with 
every further account of the animal’s dead- 
ly visits; and at length the farmers of the 
district felt themselves compelled to set 
watches over their flocks every night ; or 
to house every sheep, at whatever incon- 
venience, before dusk. Those who know 
the country of which we speak, the perfect 
security which is felt asto any attacks on 
property, and the great difficulty the farm- 
ers generally would have in obtaining as- 
sistance to keep night watches, or in find- 
ing room in their outbuildings at this time 


| of the year for any thing like a flock of 


- 
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sheep, however’ smail, will readily ‘under- 
bing the desire which was universally 
felt to rid the country of a visitor who 
caused so much: annoyance, anxiety, and 
fear. In the early part of last week the 
farmers of the’ country turned ott far and 
| néar, to the number of upwards of a hun- 
dred, armed with guns, pitchforks, &c. and 
completely scoured the district in search of 
their enemy, but without effect. On Sa- 
turday night week it was found that he 
had killed twelve sheep, at Beacon-fell- 
side; and on the Sunday following three 
or four hundred. persons were on the hunt 
for the destroyer. In the course of the 
day, Mr. Logan, of Barton, got a distant 
shot at a large dog by the side of Barton 
mill, supposed to be the one all were look- 
ing for, but the animal escaped unhurt. 
That night he killed fifteen sheep at Cat- 
terall Hall. On Wednesday, at day break, 
the brute was seen in the act of tearing a 
sheep’s throat out at Woolfell’s mill, hav- 
ing five others lying dead about him. The 
cry was immediately raised; all within 
hearing turned out, with such weapons as 
could be seized in the hurry. and excite- 
ment of the moment: and the start was 
commenced with a determination to run 
“the game” to the death at every hazard. 
Numbers of others joined the pursuers 
as they sweptacross the country; and there 
then began a chase, and arose a cry, such 
as the “ Pikes” and “ Fells”? of that dis- 
trict never witnessed, or echoed to before. 
Across fields, over hedges, ditches, and 
walls; through gaps, dykes, and briars 
rushed the savage beast, and perseveringly 
followed his pursuers, resolved to have re- 
venge. The news of the hunt spread on 
every side, and as those who had run 
longest failed for want of wind or strength, 
others supplied their places. 
clase had lasted a couple of hours, many 
joined in it who had come the distance of 
ten or twelve miles. At one time it was 
feared the sheep-slayer would escape into the 
Fyle: but fortunately, at Whinney-clough, 
and when he was gaining on his pursuers, 
Mr. J. Smith, farmer, hada shot at him, 
and hitting him in the hind leg, turned him 
back towards Barnes’ lane. It was now 
past ten o’clock, and the pursuers, instead 
of slackening in speed or losing strength, 
appeared to increase in number and in 
spirit; while the dog, exhausted from its 
night’s work, the severe run he had had, 
and loss of blood from the wound in his 
leg, showed evident symptoms of breaking 
up. Atabouthalf-past ten o’clock, seem- 
ingly worn out and terrified, the brute 
dashed into a house at Barnes’ lane, in 
which were a woman and four children. 
The alarm of the poor woman may be 
imagined; but fortunately it was of short 
duration, for a young man coming up, 
armed with a pitchfork, drove the prongs 
through the ferocious beast; a second 
man, named Bleasdale, then cut its throat. 
Thus ended this extraordinary hunt, af- 
tera run of upwards of twenty miles. Upon 
examination, the animal was found to fall 
very little short of the descriptions which 
had been given of it, exaggerated as they 
were thoughtto beat thetime. It wasof 
an unusual size, and very strongly made, 
especially in the fore parts, its legs there 
being as big round asa man’s wrist, and 
the print of its fore foot measuring full 
three inches and a half across. Its death 
having been insured, a cart was obtained, 
and the body placed in it was taken off in 
triumph to Goosnargh, followed by nearly 
a couple of hundred farmers and others.— 
Lioya’s Weekly London News. 


THE MINES OF MEXICO. 


A very common error exists in this coun- 
try, as regards the mines in Mexico. The 
usual impression is, that because the pro- 
duce is in actual gold and silver, the result 
must be enormously profitable, and that 
when fifteen or twenty millionsof dollarsare 
thus dug out of the earth, it is, as it were, 
that much clear profit. So far from this 
being the case, the gold and silver mines 
of Mexico do not yield, on an average, as 
much profit on the capital, labour, and ex- 
penses as a lead or iron mine, and we ven- 
ture the assertion, that there is actually 
more profit, in hard dollars, from the coal 
mines of the United States, than on all the 
precious metals annually produced in Mexi- 
co, Hundreds of gigantic fortunes have 
been sunk, and thousands of individuals 
ruined in working the mines of Mexico. 


WRITERS OF HYMNS. 


A correspondent of the Christian Re- 
flecter calls for a volume on Hymns and 
Hymn Books, which should give a history 
of the successive collections, with the influ- 
ence they exerted on theology, and the 
reasons of so frequent changes; including 
brief memoirs of hymn writers, as also the 
history of separate hymns. In regard to 
the last particular, he gives some illustra- 
tions, of which we copy the foilowing: 

*“ Watts wrote his hymns in early life, in 
the beautiful town of Southanipton, a spot 
in view of the enchanting Isle of Wight. 
Tradition points out the place, where, just 
across the channel, that sweet Island pre- 
sents itself to the enraptured sight, and we 
are told that here he wrote his hymn, 
‘There is a land of pure delight.? The 
whole hymn derives a fine illustration 
from the scenery, especially such lines as 

There everlasting spring abides, | 
And never-fading flowers; 
Death, like a narrow sea, divides 


This heavenly land from ours. 
Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 

Stand dressed in living green: 
* * + 


But timorous mortals start and shrink, 
To cross this narrow sea. 


Equally has tradition added to the in- 
terest of the exquisitely beautiful hymn, 
‘How vain are all things here below ;’ a 
hymn interesting under any circumstances, 
for its truthfulness elegantly expressed. 
But when it is known that the little, ner- 
vous, and unprepossessing person, Watts, 
offered his hand and heart to the elegant 
and accomplished Miss Singer, afterward 
Mrs. Rowe, and being told by that lady 
that though she loved the jewel, she could 
not admire the casket that held it, he turn- 
ed away grieved and disappointed, and 


going to his study, called his piety andge- | 


nius into exercise .to write that hymn, we 
admire that genius, and especially that 
piety, more than ever we did before, In 
more than one instance have we related 
this fact to persons similar to the worthy 
Doctor, and have called forth their best 
feelings into exercise. 

The circumstances under which the 
amiable Cowper wrote the exquisite hymn, 
‘God moves ina mysterious way,’ are pro- 
bably known to almost every reader of 
this paper. He laboured under frequent 
fits of mental derangement, and most un- 


happily, but firmly believed that it was the 


Before the 


— 


divine will that he should drown himself 
in a particular patt of the river Ouse. 

Calling, oné evening, for a post-chaise, 
he ordered the driver to take him to that 
spot, which he readily undertook to do, as 
he well knew it. On this occasion, how- 
ever, several hours were consumed in 
seeking it, and utterly in vain. The man 
was forced to admit that he had entirely 
lost his road. The snare was thus broken, 
Cowper escaped the temptation, returned 
to his home, and immediately sat down 
and wrote a hymn which has ministered 
comfort to thousands, and will probably do 
so ‘for generations to come.* 


* [This is a mistake. This hymn was not -com- 
posed until nine years after his attempted suicide. 
— Ed. of Pres. , 


THE LENGTH OF DAYS. 


At Berlin and London, the longest day 
has sixteen and a half hours. At Stock- 
holm and Upsal, the longest day has eight- 
een and a half hours. At Hamburg, 
Dantzic, and Stettin, the longest day has 
seventeen hours, and the shortest seven. 
At St. Petersburg and Tobolsk, the long- 
est has nineteen,and the shortest five hours. 
At Tornea, in Finland, the longest day has 
twenty-one hours and a half, and the 


shortest two and a half. At Wanderbus, 


in Norway, the day lasts from the 21st of 
May to the 22d of July, without interrup- 
tion; and at Spitzbergen, the longest three 
and a half months. 


— 


DR. CHALMERS’S PHILANTHROPY. 


His warmth did notcome out in tears 
of tendernessand the usual utterances of 
wounded feeling; for in these he was not 
so profuse and prompt as many. How 
did it appear? Ona wintry day, how do 
we know that the hidden stove is lit, but 
because the frost on the panes is thawing, 
and life is tingling back into our dead fin- 
gers and leaden feet? And it.was by the 
glow that spread around wherever Dr. 
Chalmers entered — by the gayety which 
sparkled in every eye, and the happiness 
which bounded in every breast—by the 
mellow temperature to which the atmo- 
sphere suddenly ascended—it was by this 
that you recognized your nearness to a 
focus of philanthropy. How did it appear? 
How do we know that the huge New- 
foundland, pacing leisurely about the lawn, 


has a propensity for saving drowning peo- 


ple, but just becanse the moment yon 
playing child capsizes into the garden 
pond, he plunges after, and lands him 
dripping on the gravel? And it was by 
the instinctive-beuad with which he sprang 
to the relief of misery—the importunity 
with which, despite his population and his 
pauper theories, he entreated for such 
emergencies as the Highland distress, and 
the liberality with which he relieved 
the successive cases of poverty and woe 
that came to his private ear and eye—it 
was because wherever grief or suffering 
was, there was Dr. Chalmers, that you 
knew him to be a man of sympathies.— 
North British Review. 


ce 


A PAINFUL SIGHT. 

Tosee young men lounging about month 
after month, neither working nor desiring 
to work; while others—perhaps poor pa- 
rents—are toiling from morning till night, 
to support and save them from a disgrace 
which their. 
ness is fast bringing uponthem. But how 
many such sights are to be seen in every 
community! How many are found who 
have not that sense of shame, which is ne- 
cessary to force them off the lounger’s seat, 
but enough of that false pride which will 
not allow them to take hold of employment 
if it does not happen to be genteel and 
profitable! Alas! the fate of such Is seal- 
ed; they will go down to the grave unlov- 
ed, unmourned, and soon to be forgotten 
by all. 


WASHINGTON IN 1801 

One can scarcely credit the description 
of Washington city, as Mrs. Adams found 
it in 1801. “Here and there,’’ she 
writes, “is a small cot, without a glass 
window, interspersed amongst the forests, 
throngh which you travel for miles with- 
out seeing a human being. ‘The house is 
upon a grand and superb scale, requiring 
about thirty servants to attend and keep 
the apartments in proper order. I could 
content myself almost any where for three 
months; but surrounded by forests, can 
you believe that wood is not to be had, be- 
cause people cannot be found to cut or cart 
it? The house is made habitable, but 
there is not a single apartment in it finish- 
ed. We have not the least fence, yard, or 


other convenience without, and the great 


unfinished audience room I make a dry- 
ing room of, to hang up the clothes in. It 
is a beautiful spot, capable of every im- 
provemient, and the more I view it, the 
more I am delighted with it.” 

The “great unfinished audience room”’ 
which Mrs. Adams speaks of, is the fa- 
mous East room of the White House. 


A CURIOUS SPRING. 

There ig a great natural curiosity in De- 
laware county, Ohio. The manner of 
discovery is thus related : Some time about 
the year 1818, two men by the names of 


Davis and Richards, salt boilers by profes- 


sion, commenced boring for salt water in 
the bed of the Scioto river, near the place 
mentioned. After having bored about 
twenty feet through asolid rock, they came 


upon a stream of white sulphur water, of 
strongest kind. 


The auger with which 
they were boring, suddenly sunk some- 
thing like two feet, which is probably the 
depth of the stream—but such was the 
pressure of water that the auger was forced 
up again, and large weights had to be at- 
tached to it to keep it in place and enable 
them to bore further. They continued, 
however, until they got four hundred feet 
below the sulphur stream, when they 
struck upon salt water. The size of the 
auger was about two and a-half inches in 


diameter. When they took it out, the jet. 


of the sulphur water rose up to the height 
of twenty’ feet above the surface of the 
river. In order to obtain access to the 


salt water beneath, they procured a strong 
copper pipe and attempted to force it down 


to the place where it was to be found. 
But whenever it reached the sulphur 
stream, such was its force and pressure, 
that the pipe was completely flatteued, so 
as entirely to prevent the passage of water 
through it. All subsequent attempts to In- 
sert a pipe proved abortive, and after pro- 


secuting the work at intervals for several 


years, the project was abandoned entirely. 
After enlarging the orifice made by the 
auger, at the top, a wooden stock, twenty 
feet in height, was inserted—yet, even at 
the top of this, such was the force of the 


‘Stream, that it required the strength of two 


ughtlessness and lazi- 


- 


or three men to put a plug in it. From 
this stock, a pipe conveys the water to a 
spring-house on one of the bluff banks of 
the river. The stream has been running for 
twenty-six years, yet its strength and force 
are unabated. Those who have recently 
examined it, say that it is capable of throw- 
ing up a stream ten inches in diameter, 
from eighty to ninety feet high, and that 
water can be obtained to turn a large mill. 


A REASON FOR PREACHING UNIVERSALIS. 


A young man who began preaching the 
doctrine of universal salvation, apparently 
in sincerity, though soon led by divine 
grace to renounce it, when once convérs- 
ing with a leading member of his church, 
sustained an opinion he had advanced, by 
saying that the Bible plainly taught the 
same Sentiment. 

“The Bible !”? said the parishioner; “I 
don’t believe the Bible !”’ 

“Don’t believe the Bible!” said the 
minister in astonishment. * You don’t be- 
lieve the Bible! Then why did yon 
send for,and why do you keep me here to 
preach to you ?” 


> « Weil,”’ said the other, “to be candid, I 


will tell you. The truth is, both as to my- 

self and all the leaders of your congrega- 

tion, that we don’t believe the Bible. 

Most of us are either atheists or infidels, 

and we would like to bring all the com- 

munity to our views. But such are the 

prejudices of education and early impres- 

sions, that we can’t and don’t expect to do 

all thisat once. But we thought, if we 

could get you to preach Yfiversalizm, 

and make people believe t, they would 
all gradually slide over lo our views, and 
in the end, be sure to be with us.’ 

Such was the substance of the answer 
actually given, and which was one means 
of awakening the preacher to see the error 
of his doctrine, and to renounce it for the 
gospel, which he now preaches. May it 
be blessed of God to others.—American 
Messenger. 


USEFUL SUGGESTION. | 


Mr. Campbell was asked by the Glasgow 
Magistrates to give them an inscription to 
be placed on the monument they were then 
erecting to Lord Nelson. The poet sug- 
gested the brief line, “Glasgow to Nelson.” 
“ True,’’ said one of the bailies, “and as 
there is the town of Nelson near us, we 
can.add, ‘Glasgow to Nelson IX. m1Lgs,’ 
so that the column will serve both for a 
mile stone and a monument.’’? ‘The poet 
was dumb-foundered. 


BIBLE DISTRIBUTION IN TURKEY. 


Messrs. Schneider and Dwight, on be- 
half of the American Mission at its annual 
meeting at Constantinople, in a letter ‘to 
the American Bible Society, of September 
15, says: “ We have never had more en- 
couragement for the circulation of Bibles 
and other books than at this very time. 
The fruits of previous circulation have be- 
gun to appear. ‘The remarkable awaken- 
ing in the region of Aleppo and Aintah, is 
in a great measure traceable to the influ- 
ence of the word of God, and other reli- 
gious books. An enlightened native, fur- 
uished with a box of this material, was 
the first means of kindling the light now 
beginning to shine there. And the inter- 
est is not confined to those cities, but is 
more or less visible among the Armeuians 
in all that region. 

“One of our number visited Tocat with- 
in a few months, where he found some 
five or six who gave evidence of piety, 
while there are muny enlightened and in- 
quiring minds. In many of the Armenian 
villages and cities of that region there are 
also inquirers, One of the chief instru- 
mentalities, producing this state of things, 
has been books and Bibles. Another of 
our number has just returned from an ex- 
tensive tour in the interior. No missionary 
had ever visited those places before; but 
portions of the Bible and other books had 
found their way there, and their impres- 
sion was distinctly seen in the readiness 
of the people to listen to the truth; and in 
the commencement of a spirit of inquiry.”’ 

The Committee, indeed, are so much 1m- 
pressed with the promising nature of ,col- 
porteur labours, in the interior, espefally 
in distributing the Scriptures, that they 
have passed a resolution recommending 
every mission Station in that region to en- 
ter upon such labours as soon and as far 
as Providence gives them opportunity. 


— we 


DR. CHALMERS AND HIS DAUGHTER. 


The following anecdote concerning the 
late eminent divine of Scotland, is so char 
acteristic of his devotion and parental love, 
that it should not be withheld from his 
numerous readers and admirers. It is an- 
other encouragement, drawn from the his- 
tory of the providence of God towards his 
Church, which should urge those who 
have consecrated their sons and daughters 
to the God of their fathers, to continue un- 
remittingly and earnestly to commend those 
they love to the God who heareth and 
answereth prayer. 

The Rev. Dr. Chalmers was, on a cer- 
tain occasion, invited to address the chil- 
dren of the church in St. Jolin’s, Glasgow, 
on an anniversary occasion. But the 
mind of the Rev. Doctor, so accustomed to 
lofty periods, and investigations in meta- 
physics, was but ill calculated to impress 
the hearts and arouse the attention of the 
children. The consequenge was, they 
yawned, and gaped, and some of them 
slept. The Doctor felt what all knew, 
that is effort was a decided failure. 

The Rev. Dr. Fletcher, of London, styled 
the Prince of Preachers for children, was 
invited to address the children of Glasgow, 
which address Dr. Chalmers came to hear. 
Being highly delighted himself, and seeing 
the children also exceedingly enchanted 
with the address, Dr. Chalmers stepped into 
the vestry, and spoke to Dr. Fletcher as 
follows: “Sir, lam Dr. Chalmers. I have 
been very much delighted with your in- 
teresting discourse, aud would be pleased 
if you could take breakfast with me in the 
morning.”” Dr. Fletcher acceded with 
pleasure to the invitation. 

In the morning, after breakfast and fami- 
ly worship, Dr. Chalmers thus addressed 
Dr. Fletcher: “ Sir, it was not an invita- 
tion founded on a mere compliment that I 
gave you last evening to meet with me 
this morning; nor was it to enjoy your 
conversation. I have a daughter who ap- 
pears still to have no part nor lot with the 
people of God. If there be any human in- 
strumentality, under God, which can im- 
press her mind, I believe it must be wield- 
ed by yourself. I will call her in; and 
while you are speaking to her, an agon- 
ized futher will be speaking lo his God.”’ 

The result was her hopeful conversion 
to the Lord.—Caristian Intelligencer. . 


OLD PSALM TUNES. elk 
“We have long noticed the fact that in the 

great majority of our church choirs, the singers 

manifest a disposition to sing old tunes, 

“To forward the favourable reception of such 
tunes, two facts, as to their original intention, 
must be practically borne in mind. They were 
sung faster than we usually sing them, and 
what is better, by a far greater number of voices. 
It is a great mistake to suppose old tunes should 
be sung in a heavy, drawling style, Our fore. 
fathers in the church were cheerful Christians, 
A psalm of a dozen verses was but’ short to 
them. Hence, as well as from other circum- 
stances, it is clear that they sung in a quicker 
and livelier manner than conjectured, The 
Old Hundred tune is made a dirge in our days, 
but in theirs it was a joyous and animating can- 
ticle. * All people that on earth do dwell, sing 
to the Lord with cheerful voice!’ In like man- 
ner York tune, which is shelfed among the dull 
and obsolete, was little more than a century 
ago, the liveliest and most popular tune in the 
entire kingdom, 

‘But to hear old tunes to advantage, they 
must be sung in the old style. Not only must 
they be sung with decent gravity and cheerful 
sanctity, and by masses of people, but by a 
multitude of voices, ‘ by all the people together,’ 
as the original directions state. Six thousand 
voices were wont to be heard at St. Paul’s 
Cross, and ‘three or four thousand singing at a 
time in a church of this city is but a trifle,’ said 
the excellent Roger Ascham, in a letter from 
Augsburgh, dated the 14th May, 1551. When 
psalm tunes are sung alter this fashion, an \n- 
telligent organist, and a well disciplined choir 
will find enough to do. But in what they may 
find difficult to do, there will be an interest with 
which few are now familiar.”— Hackett, 


TALLEYRAND'S DEATH-BED. 

For nearly half a century this veteran diplo- 
matist acted a prominent part in the affairs of 
Europe. As the prime minister or ambassador 
of the directory, the consulate, the empire, the 
restoration, and the monarchy of Louis Phi- 
lippe, he negotiated the important treaties which 
dctermined the boundaries of empires and the 
fate of kingdoms, and formed plans which made 
Napoleon an emperor, and the emperor an ex- 
ile. Such a man’s view of an eventful life of 
fourscore years, furnishes instructive lessons to 
men who are wasting the energies of being on 
political ambition or worldly aggrandizement. 
Just before his death, a paper was found on his 
table, on which he had writien, by the light of 
the lamp, such lines as these : 

‘‘ Behold eighty-three years past away! 
What cares! What agitation! What anxie- 
ties! What ill-will! What sad complications! 
And all without other results, except great fa- 
tigue of mind and body, and a profound senti- 
ment of discouragement with regard to the fu- 
ture, und disgust with regard to the past!” 

Contrast with this the exclamation of * Paul, 
the aged,” as he was about closing his earthly 
career: “I have fought a good fight; I have 
kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” 
A death-bed is the triumphal chariot of the use- 
ful Christian, however humble; it is the execu- 
lioner’s cart of the worldly unbeliever, however 
exalted.— American Messenger. 


R. WE BB—T'ra DeaLer AND Grocer, No. YI 
South Eighth, below Walnut street, Philadelphia—Has 
for sale Bunch Raisins, in whole, half, and quarter boxes, 
Seediess Raisins fur covking purposes, Zanie Currants, 
Pure Ground Spices, new Citron, Sweet Cider, Tamarinds, 
Prepared Mince Meat of superior quality. Newtown Pippin 
Apples, Lisbon and Malaga Grapes. Also Extra Premium 
Rochester Flour, in barrels and half barrels, together with 
an excellent assortment of Superior Black and Green ‘l'eas, 
general Groceries, and Fancy Articles, at the lowest rates. 
dec 18—2t 


OGAN & THOMPSON, Book MaANuFACTU- 

RERS AND STATIONERS, No. 30 North Fourth street, 

and 108 Chestnut street, between Third and Fourth streets, 

Philadelphia, have constantly on hand, and for sale at mo- 

derate prices, a large and general assortment of Stationery 

and fancy arucies, among which may be found the follow- 
ing, Viz. 

Super-royal, royal, medium, demy, and cap Ledgers, Jour- 
nals, Invoice, and Cash Books, Copying Presses, Copying 
Books and Iak. Check Books, Bilis of Exchange, Dratis, 
and Promissory Notes. Superior black, red, and blue Ink. 
Paient porceiain, gum elastic, wood, glass, and Travelling 
Inkstands, Cash-Boxes, Post Office do, Day Registers, Noie 
Racks, and Bill head Boxes. Gillott’s, Windle’s, Perryan, 
and other Steel Pens. Very superior red and black Sealing 
Wax. Wafers of all sizes and colours. Writing Sand and 
India Rubber. Ivory and bone Folders. Paper Cutters, Lig- 
numvite, Ebony, Rosewood, and Mahogany round and 
fiat Rulers. Ivory, bone, and Cocoa Water Stamps. Gum 
Labels, Red ‘Tape, Lead Pencils, Rodgers’ Penknives, and 
Erasers, Custom House and Law Blanks. Newman's, 
Reeve’s, and Osborne’s Water-Colours. Paint-Tiles, Draw- 
ing [nstruments, Parallel Rules. Gunter’s Scales. Bristol 
Boards, white and tinted. Drawing Paper. Perforated 
Card Boards. Embossed, silver and gold Paper. English 
and French Note Papers and Envelopes, with coloured De- 
signs, Embossings, &c. Portable Writing Desks, Dressing 
Cases, &c. Visiting Cards, Enamelled, Ivory, and plain sur- 
face. American, English, and French Writing and Letter 
Papers. Elegant Albums, Manuscript, and Scrap Books. 
Morocco Portiolios, embossed and plain. Motto and Cypher 
Seals, Pearl and lvory do. Ivory, Pearl, ‘Tortoise-shell,and 


Morocco Card Cases. Beautifully embossed Papeteries. 
Ivory and Bone Chess-Men. | 


Dissected Maps and Puzzles. 
Backgammon, and. Draught Boards. Plain and fancy Paper 
Weights. Porcelain Segar and Flower Cups. Gold and 
Silver Pencil Cases. Readv-made Vens, &c. sep 25—2m 


NEW BOOKS —Teaching a Science; 
the ‘Teacher an Artist; by Rev. B. R. Hall, A. M,, 
1 vol. 12mo. The Bethel Flag; a series of Discourses to 
Seamen, by Dr. Spring. 1 vo!. 12mo. Kirwan’s Letters to 
Bishop Hughes, Second Series. ‘The Partners for Liie, a 
Christmas Story, by Camilla ‘loulmin, 1 vol. 12mo0. New 
dition of Miss Sirickland’s Queens of England, vols. 10 
and 11. Coleridze’s Biographia Literaria. Ocean Scenes, 
or the Perils and Beauties of the Deep. All the new books 
received, as soon as published, by 
HENRY PERKINS, 
jan 1—3t 142 Chestnut Street, above Sixth. 


J) KA STORE AND FAMILY GROCERY.—Just_re- 
ceived, 90 half chests of common family Biack Tea 
ot unusual strength and fine flavour ; also on hand a variety 


of good Black and Green ‘l'eas, from $3.25 to $1.25 per 


pound, A good supply of prime old Java Coffee in small 

bags. Loaf and crushed Sugar, at the Sugar House whole- 

sale prices. Best brands of Genessee Flour from new 

wheat, with a general assortment of the best Groceries at 

the lowest prices, in any quantity for tamily use, for sale 
y SIMON COLTON, 

oct 2—3t N.E cor.Chestnut and Tenthsts. Philadelphia. 


ATHEMATICAL SERIES.—-L. Y. eng's Algebra. 
An Elementary ‘Treatise on Algebra, Theoretical 


and Practical, for the use of Schools and Colleges, by J. R. | 
Young, Professor of Mathematics in the Royal College, 


Belfast. 
324 pp. 8vo, price $1.50. ’ , 

ll. Young’s Geometry —The Elements of Geometry, for 
the use of Schools and Colleges, by J. kk. Young, author of 
Elementary ‘l'reatise on Algebra; with Additions and Cor- 
rections by M. Floy. A new American, from the last Lon- 
don edition, 216 pp. 8vo, price $1 50, 

Young's Analytical Geometry—The Elements of 
Analytical Geometry, tor the use of Schools and Colleges, 
by J. R. Young, author of Algebra and Geometry; with 
Additions and Corrections by John D. Williams. A new 
American, from the last London e ‘ition, 288 pp. 8vo, price 

1.50 


A new American, from the last London edition, 


iv. Young’s T'rigonometry.—The Elements of Plane and 
Spherical ‘Trigonometry, with Logarithone and Trigonome- 


‘trical Tables, tor the use of Schools and Cuolleges, by J. R. 


Young, author of Algebra, Geometry, &c with important 
Addiuons by S Davies, F.R.S. FL R.A S. &c. the 
whole Revised and Corrected by John D. Williams. A 
new American, from the last London edition, 372 pp. 8vo, 
price $1 50. | 

V. Young's Mathematical Tables.—Logarithmic and Tri- 
gonometrical Tables, adapted to the use of Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy, and Practical Mathematics generally, 
by J. R. Young, author of Trigonometry, &c. with Additions 
and Corrections by John D. Williams, A new American, 
from the last London edition, 224 pp. 8vo, price $1.13. 

VI. Young's Mechanics —The Elemeuts of Mechanics, 
comprehending Staticsand Dynamics, for the use of Schools 
and Colleges, by J. R. Young, author of Analytical Geome- 
try, &c. with Additions and Corrections by John D. Wil- 
liams, 
285 pp. 8vo, price $1 50. 

Vii. McCartney's Calculus —The Principles of the Differ- 
ential and Integral Caiculus, and their appiication to Geo- 
metry, by Washington McCartney, Professor of Mathema- 
tres in Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsylvania, 340 pp, 
8vn, price $1 50. 

Vill. Lewis's Trigonometry.—A Treatise on Plane and 
Spherical Trigonometry, including the Construction of 
‘l'ables, Conie Sections, and the Principles of Spherical 
Projection, by Enoch Lewis, of Philadelphia, 228 pp. 8vo, 
price $1] 50. 

1X. Green's Algebra —Gradations in Algebra, witu the 
First Principles vt Analysis explained Inductively, for the 
use of Primary and Common Schools, by Richard W. 
Green. A.M. Teacher of Mathematics in the Grammar 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, 192 12mo, 
price @ cents. Key to the above, for the use of ‘l'eachers, 

rice $1. 

X. Kendall's Walker's Geometry —Elements of 
with Practical Applications, for the use of Schools, by ‘I’. 
Waliker, late ‘Teacher of Mathematics in the Round Hill 
Sehool, at Northampton, Massachusetts; with Additions 
and Improvements, by E. Otis Kendall, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Philadelphia High School, 132 pp. 12mo, price 
7d cents. 

Published and for sale by 

E. H. BUTLER & Co. 
No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia. 

i And for sale by the Booksellers generally. : 

dec 25—3t } 


4. 


good, 50 cents per ib. 


A new American, from the last London edition,. 


‘eents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. 


AN DOREN'S INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES | 


—No. 373 Street, near Twelfth, Philadelphia. 
Professor J. Livingswn Van Doren, A. M.. Principal, whe 
has had many years’ experience in conducting large female 
Seminaries in New Vork, and is vicinity. Course of Studies 
fulland thoroagh. Tuuion $10, 960, $80, and $100 a year, 
according to the age of the Puptis. French $20 extra, 
Board and ‘Tuinon $300. Vacatwon—July and August. 
Music from $20 tw $40 per quarter. Ltalian, German, Paint- 
ing. we. $10 each. No charge for Statouery, Fuel, and 

rawing. 

Referees —Rt Rev. &. Potter, D.D.; Rev. B. Dorr, D.D. 
Rev. C. C. Cuyler, D, D.; Rev. H. Ducachet, D D.; Rev. 
M. A. De W. Howe; Rev. G. W. Bethune, D D ; Rev. J. 
Parker, D.D.; Rev. A. Barnes—Philadelphia. Hon. Theo. 
Freiinghaysen, LL. D., Chancellor uf the University of 
New York; Rev. G, Spring, D. D; Rev, S. Tyng, D. D.— 
New York. Rev. J. J. Biake, D.D.; Rev. 8. Hf Cox, D.D., 


Brooklyn. Rev J.Carnahan, D. D., President of Princeton 


} College; Gov. Thomas Bennet, Charlesten, 8. ©C.; F. Le 


Hawks, D. D., New Orleans. Rt. Rev. B B. Smith, Basho 
of Kentucky; Hon. Henry Clay, Keniucky; Rt Rev. C. P. 
Mclivaine, D. D., Bishop of Ohio, and Rev. L. Beecher, 
Cinn., Ohio, 


 W. COLTON, Deacer In Tras, Svcans, Corres 

Je Spices, &o.— corner of Race and 
Eighth streets, Philadelphia. Invites Housekee; ers and 
Consumers to call and examine his supply of Fresu Goops, 
which are of the best quality the market affords, and 
which will be soid on the most reasonable terms, 

The stock embraces the finest quality Green anp BLack 
Teas, viz. Young Hyson, best quality, $1 per pound, 
Young Hyson, superior, 75 cents per | Young 
Imperial, Gunpowder, and Old Hy 
son, arg each, $1 per |b. 

Black ‘Teas.—R flavoured Pouchong (Chulan) per pa- 

r, 374 cts, Cumshaw Souchong, very superior, per ib. $1. 
Ningyong Souchong, very superior, 62 to 75 cts. per {b, 


Ningyong Souchong, a good breakfast tea, 50 cts. per Ib, 


Flowery Pekoe, very fine, 75 cents per Ib. ‘To families 
purchasing a box ora number of pounds of any of the above 
Peas, a reasonable deduction will be made in the price. 
Double Loat, Crushed, Pulvertzed, New Orleans Refined 
and Brown Sugars of dest quality. Good white Parskavine 
Sugar, only 10 cents per lb. Baker's Broma, a new and im- 
proved combination of the Cocoa Nut, with other ingre- 
dients, innocent, strengthening and agreeable both to inva- 
lids and to persons in health. The sick should never be 
without it. Also, Pure Cocoa, Cocoa Paste, Spanish, French, 
and Spiced Chocolate, and Cocua Shells, also Cracked Co- 
coa. Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, Laguayra, and other 
Coffees. Roasted Coffee always fresh. Hams, Sugar ( “hed 
and favourite Brands, Smoked Beef, ‘Tongues, and Bologna 
Sausages, Sweet Oil, pure and fresh, Maccaroni and Ver- 
micelli. Imitation English Cheese, Pine Apple do. Herki- 
mer county do; Pickles and Sauces, Casnie, Variegated 
and Perfumed Soaps, Sperm and Common Oils, and Sperm 
Candies, &c. &c. Constantly on hand a large assoriment 
of fresh Crackers and Biscuits. Also Bay Water, a genuine 
article from the Island St. ‘Thomas, at the low price of 44 
cents per quart, ap 17—tf 


REAT ATTRACTION AT THE CHEAP BOOK 
STORE—Danikts & Smirn, corner of Fourth and 
Arch streels, Philadelphia, would respectiully inform their 
numerous friends and customers, that they have for several 
months been preparing themselves for the Holidays, and it 
is with confidence that they assure their patrons of the 
beauty, richness. variety, freshness, and cheapness of their 
stock of Books, &c. suitable tor Presents, consisung of all 
the Annuals, large and small, for 1848. ‘The following 
Lllustrated Editions of the Poets. viz. N. P. Willis, W.C. 
Bryant, H. W. Longiellow, F.G. Halleck, ‘l'homas Campbell, 
Walter Scott, Win. Cowper, Milton, Mrs. Hemans, Cary’s 
Dante, Wiffen’s and Fairtax's Tasso, Robert Southey, Thomas 
Moore, James Montgomery, &c. The Miniature Editions 


of the British and American Poets, embellished with neat — 


engravings. Nature's Gems, by Mrs. Embury, coloured 
euyravings. Scenes in the Life of our Saviour and A postieg, 
lIInminated Gems of Savred Poetry. Scenes in the Lives 
of the Patriarchs and Prophets 
Tuthill. Proverbial Philosophy, in elegant bindings. Festus, 
by Bailey, do. and coloured plates, in great 
variety. ‘Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying, aud many other 
standard and popular Religious Books in handsome bindings. 
Bibles in every variety of size and binding, with and withont 
clasps, Juvenile Books, 500 kinds, embracing every thing 
new in this line. Games, Dissected Maps, and Pictures. dee. 
all for sale at our usual low prices. dec I11—3t' 


ILMINGTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL IN- 

STITUTE—One mile from Wilmington, Delaware. 

In this Institution young gentiemen are thorough/y prepared, 

either for the Counting House or College. 
pupils limited to twenty five. 

Trerms.—For the kuglish branches, per annum, $130, 
Do. with Mathematics, $140. Do. do. with Classics, $160, 
For any of the Modern Languages, $24. Bills payable 
quarterly, in advance. ‘l'erm, eleven weeks Pupils may 
euler atany time. The above coversall expenses except 
books and clothes, 

The Institution is conducted strict/y in accordance with 
the plan recommended by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church. We guaranty improvement. 

Rev. 8 M. GH¥YLEY, Principal. 


kr Mr. E. D, Junkin, A. B. son of George Junkin, D D. 
President of Lafayette College, and 3S. Re Gayley, are 
Assistants. nov 20—3m 


ENRY'S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for $10. — 
Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market sireet, Philadel- 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry’s Exposi- 
tion of the Oid and New Testament, with a Memoir of the 
author; and a Preface by the Kev. A. Alexander,D. D. The 
stereotype plates have been corrected, and many typographi- 
cal errors, which appeared in the previous editions, will not 
be tound in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can be had at 
the principal bookstores of the country: In half muslin bind- 
ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $12.50. In halt calf bind- 
ing, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to gongrega- 
tions or others purchasing in quantities, 

The following are selected irom a great number of nutices 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the work: 

“I know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.” —Rev. Francis Wayland. | 

“The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.’ — Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“The wise and guod unite in saying, that it is calculated 
to render those who read it wiser and betier.”—Rev. Dr. 
S. H. Cone. 

“It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly 
pious and pracfical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 


‘Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that | 


deserves to be entirely and attentively read through,”— 
Dr. Doddridge, aug 22—3t 


O TEACHERS AND LECTURERS—The Subseri 
bers are prepared to furnish Magic Lanterns of the 
best and most approved construction, tor Public Exhibitions, 
Sabbath Schools, and Private Classes. Also Painted Dia- 
grams for the same, of various subjects, viz. Scripture slides, 
in sets, 38 views—Scripture slides, single views, very 
superior—Astronomical slides, in seis,in boxes—Astrono- 
mical revolving slides, in sets—Pilgrim’s Progress, in sets 
of 9 slides—Temperance slides in sets of vanous sizes— 
‘Temperance slides, single views—Humorous moving slides 
in great variety—Portraits of Washington, Penn, Franklin, 
&c.—Battle Scenes of the last and present War—Chroma- 
trope revolving slides. &c. For sale upon the most favour- 
able terms, and packed with care by 
McALLISTER & Co. 
oct 23—3m No. 48 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


KFFERSON COLLEGE.—The Second ‘Term of Jeffer- 

son College, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, will begin on 

the 18th inst. ‘The Institution is in a highly prosperous 

condition. A large addition has recently been made to the 

Chemical and Philosophical apparatus and to the Libraries 

of the College. Tuition is $15 a Session. The price of 
Boarding varies from $1 to $24 a week. jan 1—3t" 


EW SABBATH SCHOOL HYMN BOOK.—Hymns 
for Youth, suitable to be used in Sabbath and Paro- 
chial Schools Compiled for the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 320 pages, 32mo, contairing 453 Hymns. 
Price in leather back, 12 cents, in full sheep 18 cents, with 
the usual hberal discount to Sabbath Schools. The aiten- 
tion of ministers and Sabbath school teachers is solicited to 
this collection of Hymns 
Suort’‘Texts.—Also just published by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Short Texts m Short Words, for daily 
use and learning to read, ail the words being of one syllable, 
or not more than six letters, with an engraving. pages, 
32mo, in full muslin 124 cents, half mustin, 6 cents. ‘This 
little book contains a verse fur every dayan the year, ar- 
ranged under distinct heads—Precepis, Prayers, Good Reso- 
lutions, the Holy Scriptures, &e. 
JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
jan 1—3t = Cor. of Seventh and George Sis. Philadelphia. 


ge 5 BOOKS.—An assortment of Books, in plain and 

fancy bindings, suitable for presents during the com- 
ing Holidays; among them may be found Leefletsef Menu» 
ry, bound in white calf, illustrated with 12 superb engrav- 
ings. Christian Keepsake, tilustrated with 9 engravings. 
The Amaranth, illusiraied with 6 engravings. Christan 
Biossom, illustrated with 6 engravings. ontgomery's 
Poems, Sigourney’s do. Heman's do, Motherwell’s do. Cow- 
per's do. Scenes in my Native Land, by Mrs. L. H. Sigour- 
ney; Lady's Book of Flowers and Poetry; Albums. Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, do. Holy War. Doddridge’s Rise and 
Progress, do. Sacramental Thoughts Influence of Physical 
Causes on Religious Expenence. Hinis on Cultivating the 
Christian ‘Temper, by the Rev. Dr. Boardman; American 
Mechanic and Working Man, by Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D. 
Letters on the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; Greek Boy 
and the Sunday School; Water Drops, or Sketches in Prose 
and Poetry, by Mrs Sigourney. North American Indians. 
Child’s Pictorial Definer. Alexander’s Hmtory of African 
Colonization. Washingiog’s Agricultural Correspondence. 
Bibles in every variety of size and binding, ‘Testaments, 
Miniatures, &c. 

Chalmers’s Posthumous Works —Hore Biblice, Quotidia- 
nz, or Daily Scripture Readings, by the late ‘Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D. LL.D. in three voiumes, vol. Ist now ready. 


Late Publications.—Heaven upon Earth, or Jesus the best 
Friend of Man, by James Janeway, with a History of the 
Janeway Family, by the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D LL.D. The 
Eriors of Modern Infidelity Illustrated and Refuted, by S, 
M. Schmucker, A.M. History of a Penitent, by Rev. Dr. 
Bethune. Footsteps of the Messiah, a Review of Passages 
in the History of Jesus Christ, by the Rev. W. Leask. Cir. 
cle of Human Life, by Tholuck. Daily Waik with God, by 
Matthew tlenry. ‘The Shorter Catechism Hiustrated, by 
John Tedd, DD. Knaapp’s Christian ‘Theology. Unde. 
signed Coincidences of the Old and New ‘Testaments, by J, 


J. Biunt, B.D. For 
ILLIAM S. MARTHEN, 
dec 25—3t No. 37 South Seventh st. Philadelphia. 


THE PRESBYTERIA 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 91 Centre street, New York, and No. 37 South 


Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN, 


TERMS.—‘hree Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or ‘I'wo Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance. 
A liberal discount to agents wno may become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one year. — 
All sabscribers who do not give express notice to the con- 


.trary,will be considered as wishing to continue their aub- 


scription, and their paper will be sent to them accordingly. 
No paper discontinued until all arrearages are except 
at discretion of the aret insertion, 75 
ined, fire 
tes of Advertiseng.—For 15 lin For ines or 
firat insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. cenis. 
Payments for advertisements to be made in advance, — 


ya ny, 


Mirror of Life, by Mrs, | 
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